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Baptistic Theologies 3.2 (2011) 


EDITORIAL 

For many centuries, the Holy Spirit more or less disappeared as a topic of 
theological reflection. This was certainly true in the western churches, and 
even in the Orthodox churches it was for a long time true in terms of 
theology, even if the presence of the Holy Spirit was more clearly 
expressed and experienced in the liturgy. Fortunately, this has begun to 
change, so that Christian theology is returning to its Trinitarian roots, and 
giving attention to the Spirit. 

This volume of Baptistic Theologies contributes to this renewal by giving 
space to the texts of the Nordenhaug Lectures, delivered at IBTS in 
November 2007 by the distinguished theologian Professor Molly Marshall, 
President of Central Baptist Theological Seminary in Kansas, USA. In the 
three papers gathered here Professor Marshall reflects on what it means to 
read and engage with the Scriptures within the power of the Spirit. In doing 
so, she offers a most valuable contribution to baptistic theology, one which 
we are happy to be able to share with our readers. 

The other papers in the volume are not devoted this time to a single theme, 
though they can, as with all theology, be read from a Spirit-filled 
perspective too. The Academic Dean of IBTS, Doc. Parush Parushev, 
examines the early Anabaptist commitment to mission, driven by the 
experience of knowing the Risen Christ and the need to share what was 
known. The knowledge of the Risen Christ is at the heart of the spirituality 
of St. Ignatius Loyola and his Spiritual Exercises and the Course Leader for 
Missiology at IBTS, Dr. Tim Noble, examines Ignatius in comparison with 
another pilgrim, John Bunyan, showing how their spiritual journeys are 
often very close. 

One of the reasons for desiring religious freedom has been the awareness of 
the presence of the Spirit at work in different people. Dr. Derek Murray, 
part of the IBTS adjunct faculty, examines the case of the Covenanters in 
17 th century Scotland, showing how their appeals for toleration for religion 
were simultaneously heartfelt and often anti-tolerant. Changing time and 
place, Tima Cheprasov, pastor of a Baptist Church in Bury, England and a 
doctoral student at IBTS, investigates the root of the turn to social activity 
in Russian evangelicals in the late 19 th century, showing how this came 
about. Again, although this is not Cheprasov’s point in this article, we can 
certainly see the work of the Holy Spirit here, moving people into 
engagement with the world around them, witnessing to the Gospel in word 
and deed. 

The final two articles in this issue are concerned with the nature of human 
rights. Dr. Andrew Kirk offers a provocative reflection on human rights, 
pointing both to the strengths in them, but also to the weaknesses, 
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especially in terms of their reliance on an Enlightenment anthropology 
which frequently denies, either implicitly or explicitly, any sense of the 
transcendent. As a counterpoint to this, Kameliya Slavcheva, a doctoral 
student at the Theology Faculty of the St. Kliment Ohrid University in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, seeks to uncover what might be the roots of an Orthodox 
theory of human rights. 

The essays collected in this volume bear testimony to the way in which the 
Holy Spirit moves us to engage with God’s presence in our lives and in the 
world around us. By investigating events in the past and today we are 
brought to understand more deeply how to act and react, so that we may be 
witnesses to the one God, Father and Son and Holy Spirit. 

Many of the articles also reflect on both the successes and the struggles 
which are part of that witness. The Nicene Creed refers to the Holy Spirit 
as zoopoion, which is usually translated in English as “giver of life”. But 
the force of it is stronger, the one who makes life. It is this sense that the 
Holy Spirit brings life in all situations, transforming the struggles into joys, 
the weaknesses into strength, the challenges into times of growth, that I 
hope in some sense underlines all the work gathered here. And, as Paul 
knew, in this Spirit, nothing at all can separate us from the love of God 
made manifest in Christ Jesus. 

Dr Tim Noble 
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Reading Scripture with the Spirit: 1 1 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, Who has spoken through the prophets 

[Third Article, Nicene Creed] 

Transformational Reading: Minding the Spirit 2 3 

Molly T. Marshall 

Abstract: This article focuses more on the function of Scripture than its origin, although it 
will briefly address the key texts of the Bible’s own witness to its nature. What is the role 
of the Spirit in assisting readers of Scripture, especially when individuals and congregations 
face daunting questions about suffering and evil, human sexuality, political perspectives 
that war against peace and justice, and non-biblical forms of faith and spirituality? Practices 
of discernment are critical for decision-making; however, the role of the Holy Spirit in 
them seems indeterminate, at best. Hence, this constructive exercise will address the 
aligning of pneumatology and spiritual practice. 

Keywords: Holy Spirit, Scripture, Transformation, Interpretation, Ruach, Dabar 

Introduction: Holy Scripture and Holy Spirit 

Holy Scripture and Holy Spirit go together. The forming of the texts and the 
forming of the people of God through Scripture are expressions of the Spirit’s 
midwifery, a praxis that does not eviscerate human participation. My early 
years of teaching in theological education were freighted with responding to a 
blunt fundamentalist challenge—if you did not believe in the inerrancy and 

o 

infallibility of Scripture, you ‘do not believe in the Bible.’ The divine origin 
of Scripture was sustained only by diminishing human instrumentality in all 
the process of the text’s production, preservation, and interpretation. The 
biblical view of the Spirit as divine breathing that generates language, bearing 
prophets and apostles to speak God’s word, beseeching the people of God in 
all times to build consensus in congregational life, was subordinated to a 
modernist vision of propositional truth. 4 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures, delivered by Professor Marshall at the International 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Prague in November 2007. 

2 This first part is adapted from an essay written by Molly T. Marshall in The Lord and Giver of Life, edited 
by David H. Jensen. © 2008 Westminster John Knox Press. Used by permission of Westminster John Knox 
Press. 

3 Hans Kiing suggested that it was more important to believe the church than to believe in the church, a 
fallible human community. He writes: ‘It is striking that in general the creeds speak of believing in God and 
in the Holy Spirit but of believing the church...’ The Church (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1967), p.30. So it 
is with Scripture; believing the Bible matters more than believing in it. 

4 See Hans W. Frei, The Eclipse of Biblical Narrative: A Study in Eighteen and Nineteenth Century 
Hermeneutics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974), for an extensive exploration of the conformity of 
biblical hermeneutics to positivistic historical and scientific methods, thus distorting the narrative character of 
Scripture. 
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For these lectures I want to focus more on the function of Scripture than 
its origin, although I will briefly address the key texts of the Bible’s own 
witness to its nature. What is the role of the Spirit in assisting readers of 
Scripture, especially when individuals and congregations face daunting 
questions about suffering and evil, human sexuality, political perspectives that 
war against peace and justice, and non-biblical forms of faith and spirituality? 
Practices of discernment are critical for decision-making; however, the role of 
the Holy Spirit in them seems indeterminate, at best. Hence, this constructive 
exercise will address the aligning of pneumatology and spiritual practice. 

As background for this pursuit, I find John Webster’s description of 
Scripture as ‘fields of the Spirit’s activity in the publication of the knowledge 
of God’ 5 compelling; it allows a constructive human and divine interface 
throughout the process of inscripturation, canonization, and interpretation. 
The activity of the Spirit in assisting the church in faithful reading of Scripture 
is not unlike the Spirit’s activity in bringing the canon into being and granting 
its recognition as divine ‘self-presentation of the triune God.’ 6 7 8 
Pneumatological activity can only be rightly articulated within a trinitarian 
context; hence, the parameters for this construction is a fully trinitarian 

n 

doctrine of Scripture. The Spirit’s presence and activity pulls us into the life 
of the Triune God. 

Breathing the Word 

Creation issues forth from breath and word. Jurgen Moltmann uses the lyrical 
imagery of music in describing the combining of word and breath to evoke 
creation. Breath makes word possible; word gives intelligibility to breath. Son 
and Spirit, begotten and proceeding, are God’s own self-communication. 
Breath sustains the word; and word allows breath to find hearing. As 
Moltmann writes of the unity of breath and voice, ‘all things are called to life 
through God’s Spirit and his Word.’ The Psalter picks up this weaving of 
Spirit and Word as ingredient to creation. Psalm 33:6 offers an explicit link: 
‘By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, and all their hosts by the 
breath of his mouth.’ 

Ruach and dabar thread their way throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, 
always closely related as means of God’s self-communication vivifying 
creation or prompting speech that illumines God’s actions. St. Basil relates 
these two intimately, seeing the Spirit as the Breath of God who always 


5 John Webster, Holy Scripture: A Dogmatic Sketch (Cambridge: University Press, 2003), p.27. 

6 Ibid., p.6. 

7 Telford Work, Living and Active: Scripture in the Economy of Salvation (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 
offers the most comprehensive articulation of a trinitarian doctrine of Scripture. 

8 Jurgen Moltmann, The Spirit of Life: A Universal Affirmation (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), p.41. 
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accompanies the Word. 9 Ruach, primarily a word naming God’s presence and 
power as Spirit, also conveys insight into human and natural entities. 10 Once 
again, Moltmann offers perceptive analysis. 

The creative power of God is communicated to the beings he has created in such 
a way that in talking about ruach we are talking about the energy of their life too. 

It is not wrong to talk about the Spirit as the ‘drive’ and ‘instinct’ awakened by 
God. 11 

This drive and instinct is seen in the leadership God provides for the 
Hebrew people and later for the community gathered around Christ. The Spirit 
breathes the word from Yahweh that communicates God’s ‘gracious and self- 
bestowing turn to the creation.’ Frequently the narratives convey this process 
of empowerment: ‘Yahweh’s ruach came upon Othniel’ (Judges 3:10); 
‘Yahweh’s ruach began to stir Samson’ (Judges 13:25); ‘The Spirit of the 
Lord will come mightily upon you, and you shall prophesy...’ (1 Samuel 
1 : 10 ). 

The role of the Spirit in breathing the ‘word of the Lord’ is accented 
more strongly in the early pre-exilic prophets. Fearing the ecstasies of their 
prophetic forebears, the later classical prophets are much more likely to speak 
of their calling through Yahweh’s dabar. For example, in Isaiah’s testimony 
we read, ‘This is the word which Isaiah son of Amoz received in a vision 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem’ (Isaiah 2:1); in like manner Jeremiah bears 
witness: ‘The Word of the Lord came to me: “before I formed you in the 
womb I knew you for my own; before you were born I consecrated you, I 
appointed you a prophet to the nations’” (Jeremiah 1:4-5); so also Micah 
begins: ‘This is the Word of the Lord which came to Micah of Moresheth...’ 
(Micah 1:1). 

Even though these ‘literary prophets’ might refrain from describing 
their vocation in proclaiming the word as borne along by the Spirit, we can 
affirm that indeed this was the case as we regard their time through the lens of 
the trinitarian history of God with humanity. Spirit and Word, while distinct in 


y St. Basil, Against Eunomius 3.4; On the Holy Spirit 16.38; 18.46; 19.49, cited in Denis Edwards, Breath of 
Life: A Theology of the Creator Spirit (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2004), p.26. 

111 I have offered an extended reflection in my pneumatology, Joining the Dance: A Theology of the Spirit 
(Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2003), pp.20-26, on the multivalent use of ruach. Also helpful is Denis 
Edwards, Breath of Life: A Theology of the Creator Spirit (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2004). 

11 Moltmann.p. 42. 

12 Webster, p.9. 

13 Sigmund Mowinckel, The Spirit and the Word: Prophecy and Tradition in Ancient Israel, Fortress Classics 
in Biblical Studies, ed. K.C. Hanson (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), p.85, notes that ‘whereas the older 
reforming prophets and several of the later prophets say nothing whatsoever about a personal relation to 
Yahweh’s spirit, the consciousness of this relation reappears in Ezekiel and several of the later—chiefly 
literary—post-exilic prophets.’ 
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their participation in the triune life of God, are always united in their ad extra 
functioning with creaturely beings. 14 The Spirit as ruach Yahweh prompts 
prophetic speech; God’s ‘Holy Breath’ sustains the Word of God as it goes 
forth to accomplish divine intent. 

A ki n to the creation narrative, 2 Timothy 3:16 illuminates the role of 
God’s breath as bearing the word in Scripture. Eschewing ‘inspiration’ 
(i theopneutos ) as too limited a rendering, Thomas Hoffman argues that ‘the 
Greek, ‘God-breathed’, suggests not just the breath but the pneumatic Word 
breathed, and the Father who breathes him. Its Trinitarian implications are 
often ignored when it is treated simply as ‘inspiration’.’ 15 

When describing the Spirit’s relation to Scripture, several scholars have 
preferred the language of sanctification to inspiration, believing that 
inspiration has a larger generic meaning in literature and was not necessarily 
correlative with the Holy Spirit. Albeit a dated text to cite, C.F.D. Moule 
makes a strong case for discarding inspiration when speaking of Scripture: 
‘...inspiration, while describing a profoundly important aspect of the Spirit’s 
activities, is not a term than can be successfully used in the interests of the 
infallibility of canonical pronouncements or the uniqueness of Scripture...’ 16 
Webster offers his definition of sanctification: ‘As the Holy Spirit’s work, 
sanctification is a process in which, in the limitless freedom of God, the 
creaturely element is given its own genuine reality as it is commanded and 
moulded to enter into the divine service.’ Relating this work directly to 
Scripture, he writes: 

Sanctification is not to be restricted to the text as finished product; it may 
legitimately be extended to the larger field of agents and actions of which the text 
is part. The Spirit’s relation to the text broadens out into the Spirit’s activity in 
the life of the people of God... 18 

The Word is breathed by God, and the Spirit rests upon the body 19 of 
those called to proclaim and narrate the mode of God’s presence in the world. 


14 See Alan J. Torrance, Persons in Communion: Trinitarian Description and Human Participation 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996) for a fine critique of Barth’s hesitance to use language of persons in trinitarian 
construction. 

15 Thomas Hoffmann, "Inspiration, Normativeness, Canonicity, and the Unique Sacred Character of the 
Bible,’ Catholic Biblical Quarterly 44 (1982), p.457. 

16 C.F.D. Moule, The Holy Spirit (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), p.69. 

17 Webster, p.27. 

18 Ibid., p.29 

19 Eugene F. Rogers, Jr., uses the terminology of the Spirit ‘resting upon the body.’ He offers a wonderful 
articulation of where the Spirit rests in his After the Spirit: A Constructive Pneumatology from Resources 
outside the Modern West, Radical Traditions: Theology in a Postcritical Key, eds. Stanley M. Hauerwas and 
Peter Ochs (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005). 
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In the next section, we will examine how the Spirit moves individuals and 
communities to speak, hear, and interpret the word as it becomes Scripture. 

Bearing the Messenger 

2 Peter 1:21 can be rendered: ‘Those moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from 
God.’ The text wants to make clear the source of revelation; it comes from 
God and is manifested through the dynamic work of the Spirit in the 
messenger ( pheromenoi ). Theologians usually summon this text as a means of 
construing the nature of biblical authority and interpret it as relating to a 
textual property more than the ongoing movement of God through 
messengers, both textual and embodied. Pheme Perkins suggests that 2 Peter 
1:20-21 is responding to a charge that ‘prophecy is not secure’ - because it is 
based on the prophet’s own interpretation, thus the emphasis of this text on 
God’s initiative. A delicate hermeneutical balance ensues: how much freedom 
does the interpreter of Scripture possess? Is there a way to guarantee 
truthfulness in biblical interpretation? 

The mode of the Spirit’s work with humanity is collaborative; thus 
guarantees that creaturely beings will infallibly be conduits for ipsissima 
verba (the very words) from God are overreaching. Yet, the testimony of 
Scripture and countless faithful interpreters is that the Spirit quickens 
understanding in concert with God’s intent. 

Once again, Webster’s insight is illuminative: ‘Being ‘moved’ by the 
Spirit is not simply being passively impelled...the action of the inspiring 
Spirit and the work of the inspired creature are concursive rather than 
antithetical.’ - The concept of concursus suggests a model for receiving and 
bearing the word of God that neither denies God’s intentionality, i.e. 
sovereignty, nor the receptivity and instrumentality of the human messenger. 

In humility, God condescends to human speech, thereby granting dignity to 

22 

human participation. 


0 Pheme Perkins, ‘First and Second Peter, James, and Jude,’ Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for 
Teaching and Preaching (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1995), p.173. 

21 Webster, pp.38-39. 

22 Reading the systematic theology of Hendrikus Berkhof first introduced me to the notion that 
‘condescendence’ could be an act of humility rather than domination and dismissive superiority. See his 
thinking on transcendence and condescendence in Christian Faith: An Introduction to the Study of the Faith, 
Rev. Ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), pp.126-134. Of course, he is following the pattern of his 
theological forebear, John Calvin, who wrote about God bending down to us to speak, and thereby ‘provides 
for our weakness in that he prefers to address us in human fashion through interpreters in order to draw us to 
himself, rather than to thunder at us and drive us away.’ See John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
Library of Christian Classics, ed. John T. McNeill, trans. Ford Lewis Battles (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1960), 3.2.36. 
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Granted, there is a mystery to being borne by the Spirit of God when 
offering proclamation, teaching, or spiritual counsel. Often we credit the level 
of spiritual maturity or receptivity of the messenger when observing the life- 
giving work of the Spirit through him or her; surely this is a part of the 
mystery of being ‘moved,’ yet there remains a mysterious ‘listing’ to the 
Spirit’s activity as generous grace. More than a few biblical (and 
contemporary) characters find themselves surprisingly as earthen vessels 
carrying treasure far beyond their imaginations. 

Cynthia Campbell suggests that the creedal declaration, ‘We believe in 
the Holy Spirit, Who Has Spoken through the Prophets,’ is a living and active 
affirmation about the nature of Scripture. She observes, ‘We cannot know that 
God spoke through the scriptures unless we experience the reality that God 
speaks through the scriptures.’ The resonance of a sermon in the hearer 
begins with the resonance in the interpreter who becomes proclaimer. The 
‘answering character’ of humans in whom the Spirit dwells vibrates with 
recognition when the word of God is perceived. As Stephen Fowl perceptively 
writes, ‘Experience of the Spirit shapes the reading of scripture, but scripture 
most often provides the lenses through which the Spirit’s work is perceived 
and acted upon.’ - The circularity of this reality is inescapable, just as the 
arguments for biblical authority have been. We cannot help but resort to the 
self-authenticating nature of Scripture when speaking of its canonical status in 
the life of the church. The Spirit who originally moved messengers to speak 
and write moves persons to read and hear the voice of God today. 

Nearly fifteen years ago, I had an experience in worship which could 
only be described as the text ‘reading me.’ It was during a time that many 
professors of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 
were under fire; many had departed, and many more would. We gathered at a 
church near the seminary and an alumnus, a gifted preacher, was invited to 
help us celebrate the good we had been able to accomplish, even though it was 
being foreshortened. He selected Psalm 126:4-5 for the message. 

May those who sow in tears 
reap with shouts of joy. 

Those who go out weeping, 

bearing the seed for sowing, 

shall come home with shouts of joy, 
carrying their sheaves. 

23 Cynthia M. Campbell, ‘We Believe in the Holy Spirit, Who Has Spoken through the Prophets,’ in Joseph 
D. Small, ed.. Fire and Wind: The Holy Spirit in the Church Today (Louisville: Geneva Press, 2002), p.42. 

Stephen E. Fowl, Engaging Scripture: A Model for Theological Interpretation, Challenges in 
Contemporary Theology (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1998), p.114. Also see his edited work. Theological 
Interpretation of Scripture: Classical and Contemporary Readings (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1997). 
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Almost before the end of the textual reading, people (including me) 
began to weep. ' Written for a different people in a different time and place, 
this psalm gathered up the hurt and frustration of more than a decade of 
personal attack amidst a hostile takeover of our seminary. ‘Sowing in tears’ 
was the only way I had been able to exercise my vocation in the face of 
accusations that I was not trustworthy to form students theologically. 
Faithfully ‘bearing the seed for sowing’ in the classroom was all my 
colleagues and I were able to do as the political machinations whirred at a 
different level. 

The consolation of the Psalm was found in the promise that weeping 
could turn to joy and seed would bear good harvest. In this public reading and 
proclamation of Scripture, this particular Psalm had functioned as a ‘mirror to 
the soul,’ as Athanasius, the great fourth-century theologian and bishop of 
Alexandria wrote." Further describing the work of the Spirit in the Psalter, he 
wrote: 

Each Psalm is both spoken and composed by the Spirit so that in these same 
words...the stirring of our souls might be grasped, and all of them be said as 

27 

concerning us, and [The Psalms] issue from us as our own words." 

The Spirit was profoundly at work in this gathering—and long before. 
Prior to it, of course, was the divine moving in the life of the Psalmist, the 
collecting and receiving of such canticles, the impress of divine movement on 
the proclaimer, and the vulnerable nearness of the Spirit in my heart, vibrating 
with the textual tuning-fork. Athanasius’ insight proved true; the words of 
Psalm 126 issued from me and others ‘as our own words.’ The Spirit used 
Scripture to pierce beneath the surface, to interrogate and comfort the heart. 

Beseeching the Congregation 

A recent collection of essays, The Art of Reading Scripture, is suggestive of 
ways in which the Spirit beseeches the congregation as faithful readers of the 
Bible. The Scripture Project, a colloquy comprised primarily of teachers in 
theological schools of North America (leavened by a couple of congregational 
ministers), set out to assess what denotes faithful reading of scriptural texts, an 
exercise that led them far beyond the usual critical methodologies privileged 
in theological education. 


23 No doubt, part of the resonance of the text was that the seminary hymn. Soldiers of Christ in Truth Arrayed , 
by Basil Manly, Jr., one of the four founders of the seminary (1859), was based, in part, on Psalm 126. 

26 ‘Letter to Marcellinius’ 12, In Life of Anthony, 111, cited in Roberta C. Bondi, To Pray and To Love: 
Conversations on Prayer with the Early Church (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), p.62. 

27 Ibid. 

23 Ellen F. Davis and Richard B. Hays, eds., The Art of Reading Scripture (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). 
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The fruit of their labour produced nine theses on the interpretation of 
Scripture. I want to appropriate three of them to assist in this exploration of 
how the Spirit helps the congregation read and practice aright. The sustaining 
conviction of the church in its varied forms is that the Spirit continues to 
address the people of God through the Scripture, beseeching them to listen for 
the word of God. I will deal with each of the theses in turn, for there is 
wisdom in these distilled assessments of how Scripture functions. 

1) Faithful interpretation of Scripture invites and presupposes 
participation in the community brought into being by God’s redemptive 
action—the church. 19 

Only those who experience the salvific grace experienced in Christian 
community can fully appropriate Scripture’s treasure. Faithful interpretation 
of Scripture is winsome for those coming to faith, for it promises a world view 
conformed to the cruciform story of God’s self-giving—good news, indeed. 

Several years ago, I taught a required course in religious studies at a 
nearby university. As a part of the course, I asked learners to read several 
narratives that portrayed the expansiveness of God’s love. Of course, Luke’s 
story of the prodigal was included; it mirrored the life stage of many of the 
class members as they were moving toward greater dimensions of autonomy. 
One young man without any religious training was incredulous after reading 
the story. ‘Is that really in the Bible?’ he asked. ‘It seems too good to be true.’ 
Only later in a paper did he reveal his estrangement from his family of origin, 
especially his father. Several years later I received a letter from him. He had 
graduated, become a middle school teacher and coach, and had found his way 
to a community of faith. He said it was because he wanted to learn more about 
such a welcoming parental figure. Scripture, breathed by the Spirit, invited 
him to experience grace found in acceptance and sustained by a community 
formed by faithful reading of the Bible. 

My student’s experience is shared by many. Hearing a word of grace 
invites participation in a community that allows him to interpret his life as one 
beloved and welcomed by God. The welcome of the people of God makes 
believable God’s own hospitality. 

on 

It is only possible to learn the redemptive story we inhabit through an 
ever enlarging understanding of God’s story in Scripture. Most parishioners 
have only a faint understanding how their life story relates to the trinitarian 


29 Ibid., p.3. 

30 Robert W. Jenson, ‘Scripture’s Authority in the Church,’ The Art of Reading Scripture, p.30, insists ‘our 
common life is located inside the story Scripture tells.’ 
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31 

history of God narrated in Scripture. A pastoral colleague observes that there 
is a lack of literacy about the great biblical story of creation-redemption- 
consummation. Perhaps it is because negligent catechism in Sunday School 
and preparation for baptism has only imparted an atomistic understanding of 
the meta-narrative; or perhaps it is simply because the majority of church 
members attend sporadically. The result is that too few understand how it all 
fits. 

Regular participation in Bible study, worship, and personal lectio divina 

T9 

contribute to an engagement with Scripture that ploughs the soil of the heart, 
making it receptive to the word of God. Reading Scripture among the faithful 
allows the layers of experience of the Spirit to be shared and one’s own 
testimony to gain hearing. 


2) The saints of the church provide guidance in how to interpret and 
perform Scripture, 33 

Telford Work urges the role of saints in beseeching congregations through 
Scripture. 

Like icons of the saints, which have become warranted through the new 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in saints’ bodies, the words of old and new prophets 
and apostles are transformed by the Spirit’s outpouring and made into dwelling 
places for God. 34 

Protestants are belatedly catching up in the larger Christian family with 
regard to the significance of saints. Not only is there a deepening acquaintance 
with those in the common pre-reformation heritage of the church, there is also 
a new appreciation for ‘ordinary saints’ that grace the church both past and 
present. Invariably, these saints make Scripture reading a habitus that forms 
their world view and discipleship. 

The deep acquaintance of saints with Scripture reveals a depth of 
understanding that leads to transformed living. I want to mention briefly two 
saints out of my own Baptist tradition, Walter Rauschenbusch and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Rauschenbusch, pastor and theologian, shook the heights and 
depths of academia and congregational life with his convictions about the 


11 Webster, p.6, describes Scripture as ‘the self-presentation of the triune God, of which the text is a servant 
and by which readers are accosted, as by a word of supreme dignity, legitimacy and effectiveness.’ See also 
Jurgen Moltmann, The Trinity arid the Kingdom: The Doctrine of God (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1981), for a clear articulation of Scripture’s role in narrating God’s own trinitarian history with creation. 

32 See my article, ‘Plowing the Soil of the Heart: The Psalter and Spirituality,’ American Baptist Quarterly, 
Vol. 21, No. 4 (December 2002), pp.499-509. 

33 Davis and Hays, p.4. 

34 Work, p.220. 
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35 

social nature of the Gospel. It was primarily his reading of the synoptic 
Jesus’ view of the ‘Kingdom of God’ that shaped his thinking. This brief 
observation is illustrative: ‘Only those church bodies which have been in 
opposition to organized society, and have looked to a better city with its 
foundations in heaven, have taken the Sermon on the Mount seriously.’ 36 As 
his writings demonstrate, Rauschenbusch was steeped in the whole of 
Scripture. In his little treatise on love, he writes: 

The world of the Bible...is a great world. I have wandered through it all, but I 
have never made it all my own. But some friendly hills and valleys in it are mine 
by right of experience. Some chapters have comforted me; some have made me 
homesick; some have braced me like a bugle call; and some always enlarge me 
within by a sense of unutterable fellowship with a great, quiet Power that 
pervades all things and fills me. 

Yet it was his constant engagement with the traditional sayings of Jesus 
that evoked and sustained his vision. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., was most at home in the semantic landscape of 
Scripture. As he spoke in the cadences of an Old Testament prophet, the 
source of his preaching was evident. In his famous speech/sermon, ‘I Have a 
Dream,’ the language of Isaiah is palpable. Amos and Micah were other 
favourites that granted images of power and eloquence. Like Rauschenbusch, 
King was drawn to the words of the Sermon on the Mount. He wrote: ‘It was 
the sermon on the Mount, rather than a doctrine of passive resistance, that 
initially inspired the Negroes of Montgomery to dignified social action. It was 
Jesus of Nazareth that stirred the Negroes with the creative weapon of love.’ 
When King proclaimed, ‘Let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness 
like an ever-flowing stream,’ he presumed, according to Gregory Jones, ‘that 
no matter how poor Christian embodiment of the Scriptures might have been 
in the United States, the vast majority...would hear those words as Amos’s 

39 

critique of people who worship God without practicing justice.’ 

These two Baptist saints both interpret and perform Scripture. They 
continue to guide communities to read the clear mandates of Jesus and live 
accordingly. On the significance of saintly interpreters Jones insists, ‘...we 
can see the grace and holiness of God working in and through their fallible, 


35 The seminal work was A Theology for the Social Gospel (New York: Macmillan Co., 1917). 

36 Ibid., p. 134. 

37 Walter Rauschenbusch, Dare We Be Christians? (Cleveland: The Pilgrim Press, 1914), p.3. 

33 Martin Luther King, Jr., Stride Toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story (New York: Harper, 1958), p.66. 
See James Wrn. McClendon, Jr., Biography as Theology: How Life Stories Can Remake Today's Theology 
(Philadelphia: Trinity Press, 1974), for an analysis of how the religion of the Black church shaped the whole 
of King’s vision and practice. 

39 L. Gregory Jones, ‘Embodying Scripture in the Community of Faith,’ The Art of Reading Scripture, p. 144. 
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often conflicted lives to shed specific light on our own readings and 
embodiments of Scripture.’ 40 


3) Christians need to read the Bible in dialogue with diverse others 
outside the church. 41 

Because the Spirit is at work outside the lives of Christian believers and the 
church, it is helpful and necessary to listen for divine movement that comes 
through diverse others. Indeed, the Spirit breathes through other ways of 
faith—those who claim other traditions and other holy texts. “ The challenges 
that come from their reading of our texts and their presentation of their own 
quickens new insight and respect. 

Recently I participated in an interfaith dialogue sponsored by the 
National Council of Jewish Women. Three women were invited to reflect on 
dimensions of Abraham’s life; we were Jewish, Muslim, and Christian. 
(Actually I would have preferred to talk about Sarah, Hagar, and Mary, but 
that is for a future program!) 

In addition to focusing on the Abraham cycle in Genesis (including the 
horrific scene on Mount Moriah), the Muslim woman and I brought texts from 
the Qur’an and New Testament to further illumine our reading of the Torah. 
We wrestled with questions such as 1) What is the role of Abraham in your 
faith?; 2) What other texts does your tradition use to increase your 
understanding of Abraham?; 3) What message does your faith take from the 
event of the binding of Isaac?; 4) At the end of his life, Abraham makes 
provision for Isaac’s future. How does your faith follow this model? 

This was a fascinating exercise in interpretation, and we learned from 
one another. The relative authority accorded the texts was distinctive, but 
respectful. Of surprise to some in attendance is the substitution of Ishmael for 
Isaac in the Qur’an; some were surprised that Hebrews 11:17-19 links Isaac to 
the power of the resurrection, i.e., keeping a promise when there is no ground 
for it. Frankly, I understood my own intertextual reading more clearly, e.g., 
juxtaposing Genesis 22 with Romans 8:31-32: 


40 Ibid., p. 148. 

41 Davis and Hays, p.4. 

42 As a Christian interpreter of Scripture, I am committed to a trinitarian understanding of Scripture in the 
economy of salvation. This does not mean that 1 believe the Spirit is not at work through other texts and other 
messengers; however, how a rabbi reads the Hebrew Scriptures or an imam reads the Qur’an entails a 
different hermeneutical process. Thus, the form of Christian Scriptures as Old and New Testaments 
determines the mode of reading. I am influenced in this perception by Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Glory of 
the Lord. vol. 1: Seeing the Form, trans. Erasmo Leiva-Merikakis (San Francisco: Ignatius, 1983), p. 151. 
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What then shall we say to this? If God is for us, who is against us? He who did 
not spare his own Son, but gave him up for us all, will he not also give us all 
things with him? 

The careful reading and appreciative hearing of this conference 
enriched all who gathered. There was a sharpening of difference, yet gratitude 
for the opportunity to pursue this kind of fruitful reading. God’s Spirit made 
possible the ‘ground of meeting’ between these sisters. 4 ' 

Building Generative Consensus 

One more thesis from the Scripture Project will be helpful as we think about 
the practice of discernment, the demonstration plot for how the Spirit assists in 
reading Scripture. The last of the nine theses is: 

We live in the tension between the ‘already’ and the ‘not yet’ of the kingdom of 
God; consequently, Scripture calls the church to ongoing discernment, to 
continually fresh re-readings of the text in light of the Holy Spirit’s ongoing 
work in the world. 44 

In this last section, we will explore how the Spirit assists in discerning 
the guidance of the Bible when facing critical decisions. Kilian McDonnell 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as ‘a way of knowing.’ 45 We trust that a richer 
understanding of the Spirit’s function will lead the church to know and 
embody truth in dynamic trajectories. It is a process of winnowing which 
eludes easy certitude. 46 Spiritual discernment is fraught with uncertainty, even 
danger, for it can be either ‘prophetically subversive or grossly self- 
deceptive.’ 47 

In the New Testament, spiritual discernment is directly connected to 
faith in Jesus Christ. Paul speaks of ‘distinguishing’ of spirits ( diakreseis ), one 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit (1 Corinthians 12:10). Earlier in the chapter he 
has insisted that no one who curses Jesus is led of the Spirit, and no one can 
say ‘Jesus is Lord!’ except under the influence of the Holy Spirit. (1 
Corinthians 12: 2-3). The first letter of John advises of the need for the 
community to ‘test the spirits’ (1 John 4:1). Here we are instructed not to 
believe that every spirit is from God. In a time when docetic impulses were 
threatening to undermine the received tradition, the Johannine community had 


43 This is a key metaphor for John V. Taylor, The Go-Between God (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1972). 

44 Davis and Hays, p.5. 

43 Kilian McDonnell, The other hand of God: the Holy Spirit as the universal touch and goal , (Collegeville: 
Liturgical Press, 2003), p.216. 

46 See Joining the Dance, pp. 123-127. 

47 Frank Rogers, Jr., "Discernment,’ in Practicing Our Faith: A Way of Life for a Searching People , ed. 
Dorothy C. Bass (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1997), p.l 13. 
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to confront heresy. The test by which one can know that this is the true Spirit 
is this: ‘Every spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh 
comes from God’ (1 John 4:2). Authentic Christological confession is made 
possible by the Spirit who ‘guides into all truth’ (John 16:13). Christopher 
Morse wisely perceives that faith in the Holy Spirit is a ‘refusal to deify 
human subjectivity.’ Yet, human subjectivity is always a part of the 
equation. 

The problem faced by the New Testament churches recurs; it is an 
ongoing struggle to discern who is really being faithful to the Jesus story. 
Denis Edwards concludes that what ‘these texts require is not simply an 
abstract orthodoxy, but a following of Jesus that expresses itself in love, a 
Christian life lived in orthopraxis . ,49 

No spiritual practice is more needed in our communities of faith today 
than discernment. Luke Timothy Johnson names the challenge of this practice. 
It is a theological process that ‘enables humans to perceive their 
characteristically ambiguous experience as revelatory and to articulate such 
experiences in a narrative of faith.’ 50 While there are assorted methods—from 
Ignatian to Quaker ■—the problem is not really about method. In my 
judgment, the problem lies in five things: 1) impatience with a process that 
requires careful, forthright, time-consuming listening and reflection; 2) an 
assumption that this is the work only of religious professionals; 3) lack of trust 
that the Holy Spirit really will guide; 4) patterns of Scripture reading shackled 
to deadly literalism; and, 5) a persistent expectation that we will reach a 
perfect conclusion, unsullied by human opinion and socio-cultural context. 
The Holy Spirit makes haste to help us in each of these dimensions of 
discernment. 

More often than not, churches function without clear intentionality 
about their vision and mission, which is why the work of decision-making is 
so difficult. What are the formative criteria that determine direction for a 
discrete congregation, including all-important budget allocations? Usually a 
congregation will simply state ‘we are following the Bible.’ While said in 
good faith, it is a naive perspective on the nature of Scripture and tends to 


4S Christopher Morse, Not Every Spirit: A Dogmatics of Christian Disbelief (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press 
International, 1991), p.181. 

49 Edwards, p.159. 

50 Luke Timothy Johnson, Scripture and Discernment: Decision Making in the Church (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1996), p.109 

51 Ignatius of Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius (New York: Doubleday, 1964). 

52 Michael L. Birkel, Silence and Witness: The Quaker Tradition, Traditions in Christian Spirituality, ed. 
Philip Sheldrake (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 2004). 
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discard the crucial role of the Spirit in reading and discerning these texts. 
Johnson offers a nuanced perception of biblical authority. 

The issue of biblical authority, therefore, is not whether it gives a consistent 
blueprint for every aspect of our lives, or that our lives conform exactly to that 
blueprint. Given the diversity within the canon, any such claim would be 
specious. The issue of authority is whether the texts are taken seriously as 

53 

normative, even when—as is often true—they diverge or even disagree. 

Scripture cannot be read in the abstract, for life experiences, tradition, 
and reason converge in interpretation. The Bible simply does not address 
every situation, and the Spirit helps us sift other resources in considering 
pressing issues. Here is where listening to the voice of God through the 
perspectives of others in the community, especially the mature, can be of 
signal assistance. 

Recently the American Baptist Church of which I am a member has 
been engaged in a visioning process to determine both identity and priorities 
in mission and ministry. Spanning nearly two years, this process of 
discernment has realized the sheer diversity of theological perspective in our 
congregation (if not much ethnic diversity) and the complexity of aligning 
identity and practice. 54 Primarily driven by thoughtful non-staff members, the 
process has utilized, in addition to Bible reading and prayer, ‘Appreciative 
Inquiry’ 55 and ‘Worshipful Work’ 56 practices as means of attending to the 
Spirit. Even with the best intentions, it has been hard for us to get beyond self- 
protective concerns. 

A Hermeneutic of Mortification and Vivification 

The one thing needful, in my judgment, is a different hermeneutic in reading 
Scripture—one closely related to the Spirit’s witness to the salvific work of 
Christ. Webster argues persuasively for this kind of reading ‘as an instance of 
the fundamental pattern of all Christian existence, which is dying and rising 
with Jesus Christ through the purging and quickening power of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Further, he notes: ‘Reading Scripture is thus best understood as an 
aspect of mortification and vivification: to read Scripture is to be slain and 
made alive.’ Absent from most congregations is this kind of passionate 


53 Johnson, p.43. 

54 From his study of how the authority of the New Testament functions in the church, Johnson concludes two 
things: ‘...identity is more important than ritual consistency’; ‘...the New Testament actually legitimates a 
healthy pluralism of practice within the same basic identity’ (p.42). 

55 See http://appreciativeinquiry.case/edu 

56 Charles M. Olsen, Transforming Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders (Bethesda, MD: 
Alban Institute, 1995). 

57 Webster, 87. 

58 Ibid., 87-88. 
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reading, where the Spirit moves hearts to repentance and calls the community 
to cruciform living. 59 Richard B. Hays writes of the promise this kind of 
reading portends: ‘The Resurrection purges the death-bound illusions that 
previously held us captive and sets us free to perceive the real world of God’s 
life-giving resurrection power.’ 60 

The witness of the Spirit to dying and rising with Christ is the centre of 
gravity for biblical narratives. Apostolic preaching in early Christianity is a 
demonstration of reading the whole of Scripture in light of this surpassing 
event in salvation history. 61 Because Christ had endured the extremities of 
human suffering, yet conquering death, a new horizon had been placed before 
humanity. His disciples, liberated from the grasp of sin and death, could 
embrace his kenosis and live in the freedom of resurrection power. 

As long as a congregation makes self-preservation its priority, it cannot 
move toward generative self-giving. The Spirit is seeking to guide 
congregations to embody scriptural exhortations to be ‘crucified with Christ’ 
and to ‘know the power of his resurrection.’ Building a consensus toward this 
direction will not occur apart from the convicting movement of the Spirit, 
conforming the Body of Christ to his death and resurrection. And the Spirit 
invites our consent in this. Spirit-led consensus is generative, allowing 
members of the Christian community to de-centre themselves for the sake of 
extending the grace of Christ. When the church can say ‘it seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us...’(Acts 15:28) it has discerned the guidance of God. 

Final Thoughts 

The Spirit makes possible hearing and living the Scripture’s pathway to 
righteousness. The breathing, bearing, beseeching, and building work of the 
Holy Spirit makes the Bible an instrument of grace concordant with the will of 
the triune God. A more robust theology of the Spirit will prompt 
congregations to lean into the divine movement that makes Scripture relevant 
for the living of these days. Pneumatological readings of Scripture do not cast 
aside the history of interpretation of varied texts, but such reading does allow 
the sensus plenior 62 (surplus of meaning) of the Bible to well up. Thus, there 


59 James A. Harnish, You Only Have to Die: Leading Your Congregation to New Life (Nashville: Abingdon, 
2004), describes his congregation’s resurrection to this kind of generative life. 

60 Richard B. Hays, ‘Reading Scripture in Light of the Resurrection,’ The Art of Reading Scripture, 235-236. 

61 See Kenneth Grayston, Dying , We Live: A New Enquiry into the Death of Christ in the New Testament 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1990). 

62 See Paul Ricoeur, Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of Meaning (Forth Worth, TX: Texas 
Christian University Press, 1976). 
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is both freedom and control—’liberty to reinterpret and remould the original 

63 

kergyma, but also the original kerygma remains as a check and restraint.’ 

We dare not read Scripture alone—without the Spirit or without the 
community that calls to accountability. Personal devotion is always enlarged 
by the wisdom of saintly interpreters and the wider community of faith. 64 The 
Spirit is always beckoning the church to read with the paschal rhythms of the 
life of Jesus, which lead us to resurrection practices of justice and hope. 


Professor Molly Marshall is President of the Central Baptist Theological 

Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas. 


63 James D.G. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit: A Study of the Religious and Charismatic Experience of Jesus and 
the First Christians as Reflected in the New Testament (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975), p.352. 

64 1 am indebted to Greg Jones for this pairing. See his ‘Embodying Scripture in the Community of Faith,’ The 
Art of Reading Scripture, p.147. 
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Reading Scripture with the Spirit: II 
Discerning Reading: Winnowing the Harvest 1 

Molly T. Marshall 

Abstract: This part will use the metaphor of winnowing to help discriminate between 
authentic and fraudulent claims for the activity of the Spirit. It investigates the Spirit’s 
gifting for service, the task of discerning the spirits, and the sharing with the Spirit in 
liberating oppression and labouring toward the Reign of God. The goal of the Spirit is to 
winnow in order to produce a great harvest of justice and peace through the lives of those 
empowered by the dynamic presence of God. 

Keywords: Holy Spirit, Authentic and Inauthentic discernment, liberation, Reign of God 

We must always study the work of the Spirit in both universal and particular 
ways. The Spirit not only vivifies all of creation, but also indwells and 
empowers certain communities and individuals for more discrete tasks. The 
Spirit is ever bringing newness in creaturely life and human structures, which 
provides avenues to participate in God’s great mission with the world. In this 
chapter we will explore ways that the Spirit continues its perichoretic dance, 
drawing us into the movement of the trinitarian life of God. By delineating 
varied manifestations of spiritual power, we will discover further the Spirit’s 
rhythm. 

Challenges in Discernment 

Scripture exhorts believers to exercise discernment in characterizing the work 
of the Spirit. Liberally scattered throughout the hortatory sections of the Bible 
are cautionary notes about ‘testing the spirits’ in order to avoid facile 
conclusions about the activity of the Spirit. All that purports to be ‘spiritual’ 
may not be in keeping with the ways of God as Spirit, but determining this can 
prove elusive. Sometimes subtle and at other times unmistakable, the Spirit 
lists her way in the world. 

This part will use the metaphor of winnowing to help us discriminate 
between authentic and fraudulent claims for the activity of the Spirit. To that 
end, we will study the Spirit’s gifting for service, our task of discerning the 
spirits, and the work we share with the Spirit in liberating oppression and 
labouring toward the Reign of God. The goal of the Spirit is to winnow in 
order to produce a great harvest of justice and peace through the lives of those 
empowered by the dynamic presence of God. 


1 The second and third parts of this series of lectures are adapted from the author’s previously published book. 
Joining the Dance: A Theology of the Spirit by Molly T. Marshall, © 2003 by Judson Press. Used by 
permission of Judson Press, 800-4-JUDSON, www.judsonpress.com. 
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Gifting for Service 

The Spirit overshadows our lives and joins us to the Christ and to one 
another. The Spirit makes God present to us and forms us into the likeness of 
the self-giving God. Prior to speaking about ‘gifts of the Spirit’ we should 
speak of the ‘gift of the Spirit.’ It is a generous grace that the Spirit chooses to 
abide in our lives and in our midst. The very presence of Spirit is gift. How 
can we describe the effects of this dynamic presence? Unstintingly given,“ the 
Spirit of God sifts the wheat of our lives for sowing in God’s field. The Spirit 
is God’s empowerment for service, which the New Testament describes as 
‘spiritual gifts’ or charismata, ‘gifts of grace.’ 

Are there gifts that come to us in our baptism that we did not possess 
prior to that new birth, or does the Spirit bring to flower what is already there? 
Actually, both occur. When ‘we were all baptized into one body,’ we were 
made to ‘drink of one Spirit. ’ This suggests that further endowment with the 
Spirit accompanies our baptism; we experience a new fullness of divine 
presence, although the Spirit has continually held us in trust for God as 
persons sustained by the divine breath. Unmistakably, however, a new 
experience in the Spirit occurs as we are sown with Christ 2 3 4 and become a part 
of his fruitful life as an integral member of his body. What is already a part of 
our lives undergoes a process of winnowing so that what is of little 
consequence can be blown away as chaff and good grain might remain. 

We may rightly ask: how does the one charis (the Spirit) become the 
diverse charismata (gifts of the Spirit) by which the body functions? The 
interests and capacities we have by genetic disposition and environmental 
opportunity are given new energy and direction by the breath of the Spirit, 
who sustains us through the waters of baptism. Raised to walk in newness of 
life, we express our baptismal identity in Christ through varieties of service. 
Everyone is gifted by the same Spirit, hence all Christians are ‘charismatic,’ 
but the manifestations are widely disparate, albeit working in concert. 
Giftedness is distinctive within the organic expression of the people of God, 
yet all is held in common, for the Spirit is given to all equally. 

Are the gifts we use in the service of the church different from the gifts 
we use in our other work? In other words, what makes a gift spiritual? Jurgen 
Moltmann helps correct some misconceptions about the nature of spiritual 
gifts by linking call and endowment, klesis and charisma. 5 Instead of opposing 


2 Jn. 3:34 speaks of God giving the Spirit ‘without measure.’ 

3 ICor. 12:13 

4 Jn. 12:24. 

5 Jurgen Moltmann, The Spirit of Life: A Universal Affirmation, trans. Margaret Kohl (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1992), p.180. 
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natural gifts to spiritual gifts, he sees that when a person is called, 6 7 8 God ‘puts 
their whole life at the service of his coming kingdom, which renews the 

n 

world.’ When offered to Christ, all gifts become charges and nothing can be 

o 

called unclean. Powers and energies that a person might regard as too 
mundane can become instruments of the Spirit. Within the body of Christ, 
one’s gifts can be sparked by their interaction with others, as together they 
strengthen the community for service. 

A current seminary student 9 where I teach illustrates this movement of 
reclaiming gifts that were once serving the nefarious machinations of the 
world. A gifted salesman, he learned that much profit was to be made selling 
drugs on the streets of Kansas City. A handsome and winsome figure, he drew 
many other young men around him to further his illegal activities. And he 
prospered, until arrested and sent to prison, twice. There he met the One who 
had not ceased loving and calling him. He made a commitment to start over 
and allow himself to be God’s instrument. 

Upon release, he took stock of what he needed to do. He needed to go 
back to school, which he did. He needed to settle old debts, which he managed 
to do. And he needed to find another line of work. He became an industrious 
and successful insurance broker. In giving witness to his story of redemption, 
he laughingly says: ‘I’m still selling stuff, only now it is legal!’ The gifts were 
the same, but now were put to constructive purposes, in the power of the 
renewing Spirit, who gave him his life back. Actually, the Spirit made new all 
of his life. 

One of the issues challenging him as he pursues theological education is 
where to offer his ministry. He moves freely in the world of prostitutes and 
crack houses; he goes there because he knows the great need that dwells there. 
He is not reticent about sharing his faith in contexts that might intimidate 
others. Preaching in prison and counselling convicts, he bears strong 
testimony to God’s desire to take all that we are and allow the Spirit to 
quicken it for service. From experience he testifies that no aspect of a person’s 
life is off limits to the refining fire of God’s Spirit. Yet he wonders, is it really 
vocational ministry if it is offered outside the walls of the church? I assure him 
that it is and that his own story uniquely prepares him for such ministry. 
Indeed, it may be where the Spirit is moving most freely. 10 


6 1 Cor. 7:17. The language of ‘calling’ predominates in Pauline theology. It can mean calling to salvation 
(Rom. 1:6), or the process of sanctification (1 Cor. 1:2), or a particular vocation (Eph. 4:1; 1 Cor. 7:20). 

7 Moltmann, p.180. 

8 Ibid., p. 182. 

9 The student has granted permission for me to use his story, although I do not include his name. 

10 See the interesting collection edited by Doris Donnelly, Retrieving Charisms for the Twenty-First Century 
(Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1999). 
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Our theology of spiritual gifts has suffered from the same preoccupation 
with individualism as our theology of salvation. 11 We have placed primary 
stress on the unique expression of the Spirit in each person’s life and have 
neglected the New Testament’s emphasis on the interdependence of the gifts. 
The Pauline image of the church as the Body of Christ, with varied yet unified 
activities, should inform what we say about the gifts of the Spirit. 

Possession is really the wrong word to use about spiritual giftedness. 
We do not possess the gifts; rather, they gather our lives into new dimensions 
of meaning through service. Years ago I gained an important theological 
insight about individuals and their gifts from a rather unlikely source, an 
episode of the 1970s sitcom ‘Love Boat.’ Two ballet dancers were on the 
cruise, Klaus and Joanna. One afternoon while discussing their future plans as 
dance partners, Klaus abruptly announced: ‘I am too old for the rigors of the 
dance tour. I am not going to continue to dance.’ Joanna, unnerved by the 
threat of losing her partner, retorted: ‘If you are not going to dance, then I will 
not dance either!’ Lurking on the deck above (never steering the ship), 
Captain Steubing overheard the conversation and invited the young ballerina 
to the bridge. He said, ‘Joanna, I have something to say to you. You cannot 
refuse to dance because your gift belongs to everyone.’ What a profound 
insight! We do not own or control the ultimate scattering of our gifts; they 
belong to everyone. So it is in the Body of Christ: ‘To each is given the 
manifestation of the Spirit for the common good.’ “ All the members must join 
the dance with the Spirit, sowing and reaping, to express God’s beautiful 
movement in the world. 

We know there are several listings of spiritual gifts in the New 
Testament, as well as accompanying instructions about how they are to be 
employed. With our penchant for order, we try to rank them or decide which 
ones are still in effect long after the age of the apostles. Some of the gifts 
make us nervous, for they seem to call into question our reliance on rational 
explanations for certain phenomena. 14 For example, are there gifts for healing 
apart from medical science? Perhaps that is the wrong way to pose the 


11 As I teach constructive theology, I always place soteriology after ecclesiology in order to stress that there is 
no such thing as solitary faith, as Wesley reminds us. We are invited to faith by the community of faith; we 
journey in faith with others for whom we are responsible and to whom we are accountable. 

12 ICor. 12:7. 

13 E.g„ ICor. 12: 8-11; 28-30; 14:1-5; Eph. 4:11-12; 1 Pet. 4:10-11. 

14 A key example is the phenomenon of glossalalia. How can we explain the continuing vitality of speaking in 
tongues long after the miracle of speaking and hearing at Pentecost? How does this ‘gift’ function in one’s 
personal life of prayer as well as in corporate worship? What kind of psychological processes are entailed in 
this kind of communication? Donald L. Gelpi, a Jesuit priest, seeks to answer these and other questions in his 
balanced treatment of tongues in his brief work, Pentecostalism: A Theological Viewpoint (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1971), pp. 144-145. 
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question, for it pits natural and supernatural against one another in ways that 
seem to relegate spiritual power only to the mysterious or the irrational. Do we 
have to choose one or the other? I think not. There are signs of the reign of 
God—inexplicable healings—that cannot be discounted in a ‘world in which 
events beyond the scope or ken of our everyday experience occur,’ in the 
words of McClendon. 15 Yet it is always a divine/human synergy. 

Marvellous advances in science, through which God gladly works, are 
signs of new creation. The Spirit is free to employ natural and supranatural 
means, working with and beyond human capacities. The world is still in a 
dynamic process of becoming, and many agents contribute to new events: past 
causes, divine purposes, and the activity of the involved subjects. This 
collaborative movement makes it hard ever to speak of a single cause in 
bringing about a new event, for there is order and openness, indeterminacy as 
well as recognizable patterns. 16 The humility of God as Spirit is seen in the 
willingness to share causality; the glory of God as Spirit is that the fragility of 
creation can bear the weight of divine presence. Nothing in the world occurs 
apart from the power of God, but God is not the exclusive arbiter of power in 
the world. Our labour, our prayers, our imaginative new insights are 
participants with God in doing ‘mighty works.’ 

Baptists have a rather ambivalent perspective concerning certain 
manifestations of the Spirit’s power. There has been a concerted effort to 
domesticate the Spirit, making sure that giftedness is regulated through less 
than dramatic expressions. When fellow Baptists experience spiritual renewal 
that might issue in unusual (at least to their critics) practices in worship—such 
as raising hands, dancing for joy, anointing with oil for healing, or speaking in 
a language of prayer that others cannot understand—they are often accused of 
excess. McClendon reminds us that the religious witness of many of our 

IV 

Baptist forebears ‘was greeted with general derision when it first appeared.’ 
Currently many scholars contend for the authenticity of ecstasy and fellowship 
expressed by the pentecostal wing of Christianity; moreover, they believe that 
the Spirit is seeking to kindle such renewal in the varied communions, 

1 o 

Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant alike. We should welcome experiences 
that allow our spirits to soar. 


15 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Doctrine: Systematic Theology, Vol. II (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), 
p.438. 

Ian G.Barbour, When Science Meets Religion: Enemies, Strangers, or Partners? (New York: 
HarperCollins, 2000), has helped shape my thinking in this area of causality. He writes: ‘I submit that it is in 
the biblical idea of the Spirit that we find the closest parallel to the process understanding of God’s presence 
in the world’ (176-177). 

17 McClendon, p.434. 

IS Ibid., p.437. See also the strong statements of Michael Welker, God the Spirit, trans. John F. Hoffmeyer 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1994), pp.238ff, and of Jurgen Moltmann, pp.l86ff. 
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Caution is in order, however, when advocating freedom in the 
manifestation of charismata. We should not expect to soar all the time. Some 
interpreters have attempted to traverse the centuries between early Christianity 
and the present without any real attention to the contextualization of these 
grace gifts. It seems that certain gifts may have a greater appropriateness in 
certain historical contexts. 19 Certainly the miracle of speaking and hearing 
other languages on the day of Pentecost was necessary for the effective 
proclamation of the Gospel. More needed in our day is a ready hearing of new 
voices through a greater awareness of the Spirit’s gifting of those long 
excluded from ecclesial leadership.” Further, we also need to remember that 
the primary witnesses to the Spirit’s gifting, Luke and Paul, were writing in 
different epochs, addressing different ecclesial needs. Paul wrote to temper the 
enthusiasm of young mission churches whose excessive claims for the Spirit 
threatened a coherent witness. Luke, writing in a later period, was urging 
churches which have lost their missionary zeal to seek the Spirit.” Paul’s 
approach stresses the gift of the Spirit given in baptism; Luke’s approach 

suggests that one must earnestly seek the Spirit as an additional endowment 

22 

after conversion. 

Pentecostals have tended to follow the trajectory of Luke-Acts and thus 
have separated baptism with water and baptism with the Spirit. This two- 
stage pattern of salvation distinguishes between the converted (the ‘saved’ or 


19 Wayne A. Grudem delineates four views concerning the current validity of the miraculous gifts specified in 
the New Testament. See his edited work. Are Miraculous Gifts for Today? (Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1996), for a helpful survey of the spectrum of views in the evangelical world. In response 
to the question whether healings and prophecies and tongues are confined to the distant past or are authentic 
expressions of the Spirit’s working in the churches today, these scholars offer the following perspectives. The 
cessationist position argues that there are no such expressions of the gifts of the Spirit today. The other three 
positions, with varying degrees of caution, encourage the use of all spiritual gifts today. While these 
designations are overly general given the extent of Pentecostalism, Grudem calls them Pentecostals, 
charismatics, and the "Third Wave,’ which refers to a renewal movement that arose in the 1980s. 

20 Letty M. Russell, Church in the Round: Feminist Interpretation of the Church (Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox, 1993), pp.49ff., argues that restricting clergy status to men can neither be sustained 
by Scripture nor meet the needs of the contemporary church. While Baptists do not contend for a sacramental 
understanding of ordination, in which a special endowment of Spirit is given by the laying on of hands, we 
affirm congregational discernment of the spiritual gifts needed for the work of ministry and believe that 
laying on of hands both blesses and stirs up the gifts already given. American Baptists have been at the 
forefront of recognizing the calling and gifts of women for ministry; yet further advocacy is needed lest the 
church be found ‘fighting against God,’ as Gamaliel warned in Acts 5:39. 

21 McClendon, p.436, drawing from the significant work of Walter J. Hollenweger, The Pentecostals 
(London: SCM Press Ltd, 1972), pp.336ff. 

22 An example of this theology is Luke’s emendation of Matthew’s teaching about God giving "good things’ 
to those who ask (7:11). In Luke’s version (11:13), he substitutes ‘the Holy Spirit’ for "good things.’ One 
must ask God for this gift, however; it is not presumed. 

23 There is some warrant for this as the proclamation of John the Baptist suggests (Lk. 3:16) and the narrative 
of Acts chronicles, where there is no consistent order of these four themes: hearing the gospel; accepting 
baptism in Jesus’ name; receiving the Holy Spirit; and, bearing faithful witness. (Cf. Acts 2:1-36; 2:37-7:60; 
8:4-24; 9:1-30; 10:1-48; 19:1-6). 
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‘born again’) and those who were sanctified, having received a ‘second 
blessing’ or ‘baptism in the Spirit.’ - Historically the larger church has 
followed the view advocated in the Pauline writings: we receive the Spirit 
when we are baptized into Christ. Further, Paul does not limit sanctification to 
only a few, but sees it as the gradual transformation of all Christians. 

Luke regularly links the coming of the Spirit with tongues and 
prophesying as a way to reassure the church that the Spirit will empower it to 
fulfil its missionary task. This view has led some Pentecostals (falsely, in my 
judgment) to view tongues as the sine qua non of the Spirit’s presence. Paul, 
in marked contrast, recognizes the working of the Spirit in ways that are not 
deemed extraordinary in nature, e.g., service, exhortation, acts of mercy, even 
being married or single. Hollenweger observes that Paul ‘strongly refutes the 
widespread religious conception that the unusual, the supernatural, is more 
divine.’ 26 

Is there a way to hold these distinctive perspectives in tension? The 
discord between the Pauline and Lukan approaches contributes to the 
‘symphonic pluralism’ - of the Bible. When one apostolic voice is privileged 
and the other silenced, the church abdicates its ever present task of discerning 
spiritual guidance for today’s faithful witness. There is wisdom to be gained 
about the Spirit’s gifting from each of these literary witnesses, and they need 
to be read together for they offer insight about order and enthusiasm, yearning 
for the Spirit and relying on the presence already given. 

It is well known that the charismatic movement is flourishing today— 
not only in the traditions more identified as Pentecostal. Perhaps this is 
because persons are longing for new forms of experiential worship, and they 
believe they can find room for the Spirit in the free-flowing movement of less 
liturgical contexts. Yet I would resist the notion that certain forms of worship 
are somehow ‘more spiritual,’ more suffused with Spirit. What makes the 
difference, in my judgment, is the clear acknowledgement that divine presence 
has called the assembly together and the corporate anticipation of the 
movement of the Spirit in all the acts of worship: gathering, praying, eating 
and baptizing, Scripture reading, proclaiming, singing, welcoming, and 

24 See Hollenweger’s discussion, pp.322-323. 

25 1 Cor. 1:2. 

26 Hollenweger, p.337. 

27 1 have borrowed this term from Robison B. James, ‘Beyond Old Habits and on to a New Land,’ Beyond the 
Impasse: Scripture, Interpretation, and Theology in Baptist Life, ed. Robison B. James and David S. Dockery 
(Nashville: Broadman Press, 1992), lp.31. 

2S This is especially true in Latin America. The charismatic movement is tied to the need for a liberative 
Spirit. See Jose Comblin, The Holy Spirit and Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989), Harvey Cox, 
Fire from Heaven: The Rise of Pentecostal Spirituality and the Reshaping of Religion in the Twenty-first 
Century (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1995). 
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blessing. As the praxis-oriented Paul instructs, all are to come ready to offer 
themselves through ‘a hymn, a lesson, a revelation, a tongue, or an 

90 

interpretation...all for building up.’ 

While some Christians are absorbed with trying to discern the relative 
importance of their gifts, others are persuaded that somehow they were passed 
over by the Spirit. Both approaches counter the testimony of Scripture. All are 
gifted and every manifestation of grace is necessary. The Apostle Paul is 
adamant about seeking the higher expressions of the Spirit’s presence, a ‘more 
excellent way,’ rather than wrangling over positions of prominence 
according to the ‘workings’ of the Spirit. A fundamental humility is necessary 
in this; gifts are given; no one has them all; each depends upon the others 
whether ‘weaker’ or ‘less respectable.’ Indeed, all charisms ‘serve inclusion 
and participation in the knowledge of God mediated by the Spirit,’ in the 

31 

perceptive words of Michael Welker. 

Another way the New Testament speaks of gifting for service is through 
the image of fruit. A cumulative logic informs the apostolic writings as they 

32 

move from discussing gifts, distinctive expressions of Spirit, to fruit, 
common manifestations of Spirit in maturing Christians. Indeed, the fruit of 
the Spirit is the means by which giftedness can be employed without rancour. 
One may have the gift of prophetic speech, but unless one ‘speaks the truth in 
love,’ that gift most likely will not serve the common good, ‘each part 
working properly. ’ 

The Spirit’s presence in believers’ lives causes them to flower and bear 
fruit in productive ways. This fruit may be described as graceful 
demonstrations of the Spirit’s presence, e.g., peace, kindness, joy, generosity, 
or the enduring fruit of new disciples, friends of Jesus. 34 The abiding of Christ 
through the Spirit makes Christians fruitful and allows them to function 
interdependently. 

Testing the Spirits 

How do we know when certain practices violate the patterns of the Spirit’s 
movement in the world? Are there measures or tests that can lead us to clear 
discernment? Already we have discovered some of the criteria for discernment 
in the proper use of gifts: we are not to despise the gifts, in whatever form 
they might come; we are not to quench the Spirit; we are to use charismata for 

29 1 Cor. 14:26. 

30 1 Cor. 12:31. 

31 God the Spirit , p.241. 

32 Gal. 5:22; Jn. 15:5, 16. 

33 Eph. 4:15, 16. 

34 Jn. 15:16: ‘.. .and I appointed you to go and bear fruit, fruit that will last... ’ 
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the common good; we are to exercise our gifts in fruitful ways, always 
tempered by the Spirit. These admonitions seem clear and are helpful in 
discernment. There is, however, a further challenge: ‘testing the spirits to see 
if they are from God?’ 35 

The Johannine language is very different from what we read in Paul. 
Whereas Paul enjoins the Corinthian Christians to discern the (good) spirits 
among them, all of which are manifestations of the Holy Spirit, the writer of 
the first epistle reminds us that ‘Spirit’ does not simply refer to the Spirit of 
God. A spirit also pervades the world that seeks to negate the importance of 

'in 

Christ, the Spirit of the Antichrist. There is the Spirit of Truth, and there is 
the Spirit of Deceit; hence Christians must ‘test’ the spirits. 

The time of the writing of these epistles was a time of schism with one 
group of formerly Johaninne Christians being anathematized for becoming 
secessionists. Their departure is seen by those who remain in the fold as an 
apostasy, following another ‘Spirit.’ It is hard to reconstruct all that was going 
on in the ruptured community, but it probably related to a debate concerning 
how ‘what Jesus was or did in the flesh was related to his being the Christ,’ 
according to Raymond Brown. Thus the Christological confession of the 
secessionists was docetic in nature, and according to Johannine Christianity 
did not reflect the Spirit which belongs to God. 

By this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ 
has come in the flesh is from God, and every spirit that does not confess Jesus is 
not from God. And this is the spirit of the antichrist, of which you have heard 
that it is coming; and now it is already in the world. (1 John 4:2-3) 

Authentic Christological confession is made possible by the Spirit, as a 
theological reading of this passage illustrates. Baptism entailed confessing 
Jesus Christ and receiving the Holy Spirit, and consistent confession is 
dependent upon the S(s)pirit which comes from God—God’s Spirit and the 

on 

Christian’s spirit. Johannine theology, in both Gospel and Epistles, sees 
bearing witness to Christ as a Spirit-empowered activity. 40 


" 1 Jn. 4:1. 

36 I have drawn this insight from Raymond E. Brown, S.S., The Epistles of John, The Anchor Bible (Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday and Company, 1982), p.503. 

17 Ibid., p.496. It is interesting that some interpreters have taken this apocalyptic, eschatological literature and 
have tried to wed it to a particular historical context. For instance the idea of a ‘Spirit of Antichrist’ has been 
made a figure in the schemes of overly literal interpreters. 

38 Ibid., p.505. 

39 The language of ‘Spirit’ and ‘spirits’ is hard to delineate in this passage. At least we can distinguish 
between divine and human spirits; however, human spirit that makes right confession is also of God. 

40 John 15:26-27; 1 John 5:6. 
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The problem faced by the Johannine community recurs throughout 
history. Factions struggle to discern who is being faithful to the tradition ‘once 
received’ i.e., who most faithfully embodies the Jesus story, and often splinter. 
Christopher Morse wisely perceives that faith in the Holy Spirit is a ‘refusal to 
deify human subjectivity...’ 41 By ourselves we do not know what a ‘lying 
spirit’ is and where truth lies. Only the Spirit of God can guide us into all 
truth. Is it possible for the Spirit to help us bear the strain of our differences, or 
should we part ways when oppositional views grow unyielding? 

As a fledgling youth minister, fresh out of college with a major in 
Psychology, I ran headlong into a situation where the need for spiritual 
discernment greatly outstripped my experience. A committed couple in the 
church, parents of two small children and leaders in the youth group, began to 
yearn for a deeper experience of the Spirit. Believing that the Baptist church 
(where the pastor and I were the only full time staff members) was not 
‘spiritual enough,’ they began to attend some charismatic meetings being held 
in an adjoining community in Texas. Soon new phrases began to crop up in 
their language of faith. They spoke of ‘taking authority over demons,’ their 
‘prayer language,’ and doing ‘greater works’ than those in the days of Jesus— 
as they believed he promised. The pastor was perplexed over the situation, not 
wanting to curtail what seemed to be genuine spiritual hunger. The couple 
began holding special meetings in their homes where the topic often turned to 
criticism of pastor (and youth minister) for lacking ‘the baptism of the Spirit. ’ 
The youth were confused, understandably so. I was not sure how to be a 
reliable guide in this. The pastor began exercising pastoral authority with 
them, forbidding them from instructing the youth with their new found 
insights, believing that by disciplining this couple, the unity of the larger body 
was preserved. Not surprising, they left the church. 

I left as well, not long after. I knew it was time for me to pursue 
theological education if I were to minister effectively. This experience taught 
me I was not at all prepared for issues of this magnitude. I really had no way 
of discerning who was being led by the Spirit, the pastor or the couple. I 
plunged into my seminary studies with an urgent learning readiness. 

A few weeks into that first semester, word came to me from this small 
town about a grievous situation. The couple, in their genuine goodness, had 
invited a teenage girl from a nearby treatment centre to come and live with 
them as a part of their family. One day they left her alone with one of the 
children, a little girl, whom she brutally killed. In shock, they began to tell 


41 Not Every Spirit: A Dogmatics of Christian Disbelief (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1994), 
p.181. 
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their extended family as well as the faith communities of which they were a 
part that God would perform a miracle and raise their daughter from the dead. 
‘Does not Scripture teach us that we have authority over death, illness, and all 
sorts of evil?’ ‘Does not Scripture teach us that if two agree on anything in 
heaven or on earth that it shall be done for them?’ ‘Didn’t Jesus say that we 
would have power to call the dead to life?’ They went to the funeral believing 
that before the service was over, little Ashley would climb out of her casket. 
Those in attendance did not know how to pray, what to believe, or how to 
comfort distraught parents whose faith led them to the precipice of 
presumption. Their exhortations to their daughter to arise finally fell silent, 
and they proceeded with the service of committal. 

Discerning the movement of the Spirit in this story is a complex 
challenge, for the currents are mixed. Certainly the family’s desire to deepen 
their spiritual experience was commendable, but the ensuing spiritual pride 
and antagonism toward their pastor was ill advised. The pastor was wise to try 
to offer guidance to the larger congregation, but did he take too hard a line 
with these whose faith was searching yet less formed? Was he threatened that 
this couple was experiencing the Spirit in an extra-ecclesial context, where he 
had little influence? The fruit of generous hospitality toward a troubled 
adolescent was evidence of the Spirit’s work in their hearts, but they ignored 
warnings from others about the possible dangers—they simply believed in 
God’s protection. Still young Christians themselves, they assumed that they 
could replicate any of the miracles recorded in Scripture upon demand. If they 
said the right words or prayed with enough faith, God would be compelled to 
do what they requested. When the miracle they sought did not occur, their 
faith was crushed. 

Spiritual discernment is fraught with uncertainty, even danger, for it can 
be either ‘prophetically subversive or grossly self-deceptive’ in the words of 
Frank Rogers, Jr. “ This stark reality should beckon patience and humility for 
all concerned. Quick to place blame or think in polarizing ways, we condemn 
without understanding and draw conclusions based upon insights too insular to 
perceive the Spirit’s new horizon. No one group ever possesses all the truth or 
behaves in every circumstance according to the Spirit. Conflict can be an 
instrument of the Spirit, for it can hold promise for finding a common ground 
that moves persons to a new receptivity to otherness. Preserving harmony and 
peace is not the only action of Spirit; stirring the flames of dissent can also 
refine simplistic understandings, tempering them toward maturity. 


42 "Discernment,’ in Practicing Our Faith: A Way of Life for a Searching People , ed. Dorothy C. Bass (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1997), p. 113. 
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Morse calls Christians to practice ‘faithful disbelief.’ By that he means 
that when we believe in God, at the same time we must ‘disbelieve what is not 
of God.’ 43 This calls for the kind of critical reflection rarely seen in Christian 
groups. With our genuine desire to encourage every flicker of faith, we have 
difficulty admitting not every spirit is of God. Worse, we often do not know 
how to distinguish what serves the cause of Christ. Morse’s injunction is apt 
for our day with its competing claims about what is truly spiritual and lack of 
seasoned biblical interpretation. 

Luke Timothy Johnson calls discernment a theological process that 
‘enables humans to perceive their characteristically ambiguous experience as 
revelatory and to articulate such experiences in a narrative of faith.’ 44 In other 
words, the act of judging or testing is a collaborative work of the Spirit and 
human intelligence. Some are more gifted in this, 45 but it is the work of the 
whole community. The winnowing Spirit empowers people to ‘prove [or test] 
what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect.’ 46 

Early in the Christian missionary movement, a decision had to be made 
about accepting the Gentiles fully into the new community. As Acts 15 
records, 47 much face-to-face deliberation, a clear consensus on what is 
essential to Christian confession, mutual respect, and a willingness to 
overcome rigid legalism about certain practices they knew to be burdensome, 
all contributed to making room for new brothers and sisters in the faith. The 
Spirit urged them to extend the boundaries of the people of God and legitimate 
the Gentile mission, which they did. Luke concludes the narration of the 
Jerusalem council with these words: ‘For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us...’. Such is the result of discernment undertaken in the power and 
‘ground of meeting’ 49 that the Spirit makes possible. 

Liberating Oppression 

The winnowing work of the Spirit not only sifts the lives of Christians, but 
also labours toward the liberation of all oppressed. The evil cannot endure the 
relentless wind of the Spirit, which drives the chaff away. 50 Thought to carry 


43 Not Every Spirit , p.5. 

44 Scripture and Discernment: Decision Making in the Church (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1996), p.109. 

45 1 Cor. 14: 29 calls for persons to weigh what the prophets have said in the assembly. Presumably Paul is 
calling for those so gifted to exercise their discernment on behalf of the congregation. 

46 Rom. 12:2. 

47 Johnson, Scripture and Discernment , points to the signal importance of this text, for it ‘gives the fullest 
picture in the New Testament of the process by which the church reaches decision’ (p.78). 

48 Acts 15:28. 

49 This description comes from John V. Taylor, The Go Between God: The Holy Spirit and the Christian 
Mission (New York: Oxford University Press, 1972), p.18. 

50 Ps. 1:4. Cf. Job 21:28: "How often are they like straw before the wind, and like chaff that the storm carries 
away?’ Frequent in Scripture is the picture of ruach separating good persons from evil persons. 
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weight in the world, oppressors really have a ‘lightness of being’ when 
confronted by the powerful gale of God’s Spirit. 

Lee Snook writes of ‘the rhetoric of reversal’ when describing how the 
Spirit is overcoming evil in the world. This reversal takes the form of 
converting the human heart and mind ‘from twisted forms of love that 
consume the good, misrepresent the truth, and use beauty to mask abuses of 
power.’ 51 Our world is groaning under the burden of oppression, bom of 
insatiable self-interest. Economically privileged Christians preoccupy 
themselves with trivia and ignore the ‘weightier matters.’ A native of 
Cameroon, Tonghou Ngong David, writes: 

Amid the new, we are pushed to the corner, 

We are Left Behind! 

(What a mockery of a movie, 

That looks above and abandons us next door!) 

Our women and children die of fever, 

AIDS ransacks our frail bodies, 

While the world flies on... 

Pharmaceutical companies reap astronomical profits at the expense of 
our elders and the poor everywhere. Developing nations decimated by HIV- 
AIDS have little access to the drug therapies that are currently proving 
effective. The global proliferation of war strangles economies, leaving little 
left for health and education needs. The oppressive hegemony of debt 
paralyzes countries like Nicaragua and Haiti and Guatemala. Desperately 
poor, they indenture their finest resources to the rapacious appetites of North 
American corporations. And the ‘avalanche of the North against the South’ 

ST 

continues, in the words of Gustavo Parajon. 

Racial minorities continue to suffer oppression in a nation where the 
colour of skin still matters more than the content of character decades after the 
prophetic leadership of Martin Luther King, Jr. Suspicion shrouds young black 
men, and often they feel defeated from the outset and live out the self- 
fulfilling prophecy of their discrimination. 54 Women remain vulnerable to life- 
threatening abuse; and children are often treated as expendable commodities. 
Sexual minorities face ridicule and revulsion, rendering them fearful of 


51 What in the World is God Doing?: Re-imagining Spirit and Power (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1999), 
p.93. 

32 These lines are take from his poem ‘Left Behind’ recently published in Theology Today 59 (July 2002), 
p.285. Mr. David is currently a student at Central Baptist Theological Seminary. 

53 The late Dr. Gustavo Parajon, a distinguished American Baptist missionary in Nicaragua, was recognized 
by the government for his groundbreaking work in providing health care for outlying communities. 

54 Though nearly a decade old now. Cornel West’s fine text, Race Matters (Boston: Beacon Press, 1993), 
perceptively interprets the politics of race as well as the nihilism in Black America. 
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making their truth known. This litany of oppression hardly exhausts the global 
groaning of the human family, not to mention the piercing cry of all creation. 

Where is the ‘reversal’ of which Snook writes occurring? How is it 
happening? How is the power of the Spirit at work? Answering these 
questions will force us to move beyond the traditional ascriptions of the 
Spirit’s power. The Spirit is not only the inward work of God as advocate or 
intercessor, comforting and sustaining and transforming us within the Body of 
Christ. The Spirit does not only indwell leaders of the people of God and the 
community of faith gathered around the cross. The cosmic work of the Spirit 
labours for the liberation of the world, even creation itself. 55 

The Spirit is at work in all forms of power in the world, yet cannot work 
unilaterally because of the freedom granted to those God is beckoning to 
dance. The space in which God lets creation ‘be’ is not overrun by divine 
determinism, but is a space for the dance partners, divine and human, to 
practice their steps that they might move in the rhythms of redemption. 

The Spirit, as God’s radical immanence, breathes through all 
structures—political, economic, educational, scientific, etc. Nothing is too 
‘secular’ for the Spirit’s winnowing work. Moreover, there is not a special 
‘religious’ matrix where the Spirit can work in an unhindered way; the Spirit 
strains to find breathing room there, as well. Listing through these varied 
instrumental means, the Spirit must tack through recalcitrant persons, 
pernicious systems, and even opposing powers. 56 

Two of the great liberative movements of the last two centuries in North 
America, women’s rights and civil rights, are suffused with the Spirit’s power. 
Think of those feisty leaders such as Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Angelina 
Grimke and Mary Lyon whose faith in God and faith in themselves led them 
to proclaim equality long before Congress enacted their desire for women’s 
suffrage. By the mid-nineteenth century, many women were calling for a 
different understanding of the biblical material. They began to realize that 
male interpreters used Scripture to reinforce their subjection; they needed to 
learn to read it for themselves and question ‘normative’ interpretations. Not 
only concerned for women’s role in church and society, they understood that 
other humans were being subjugated on the basis of Scripture. Hence many of 


55 We will address this topic in the final part. 

56 Walter Wink has made a stellar contribution to contemporary understanding of the biblical language of 
‘powers and principalities,’ the archons of this age. The basic interpretative material is laid out in the first 
volume of his triology, Naming the Powers: The Language of Power in the New Testament (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1984), 113ff. 

57 See Barbara Brown Zikmund’s thoughtful analysis , ‘Feminist Consciousness in Historical Perspective,’ in 
Feminist Interpretation of the Bible, ed. Letty M. Russell (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1985). 
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the women who were advocates of women’s rights were also active 

58 

abolitionists. 

The Spirit’s radical involvement in fallen human structures is evident in 
the civil rights movement of the twentieth century. The prophet of the 
movement, King, believed that the universe was on the side of justice. While 
not using the language of Spirit, it is certainly implied in his perception of 
what was going on in his fight for freedom. He wrote: ‘There is a creative 
force in this universe that works to bring the disconnected aspects of reality 
into a harmonious whole.’ 59 He understood that he experienced ‘cosmic 
companionship’ 60 in this protracted struggle. While Martin Luther King, Jr., 
rightly holds a place of pre-eminence, others presaged, accompanied, and 
furthered his mission. 

It is hard to think of a person more filled with the power of the Spirit 
than Sojourner Truth, reformer, preacher, and example of unwavering 
courage. Liberated from slavery in 1827, she spent the rest of her life involved 
in the ‘great reversal.’ Because of her witness, people had to think differently 
about what it means to be ‘a woman’ and where the power of God is to be 
found. Only the power of the Spirit could enable her to preach that God was 
loving and kind, for she had suffered greatly at the hands of those who 
invoked God to keep her enslaved. 61 So empowered was she, that she simply 
expected that God would do what she requested. Her will and the Spirit’s will 
had become one, as Paul observed happens in the lives of those in union with 
the Spirit. 62 Contemporary womanist scholars reflect some of her spirit in their 
identification of the movement of Spirit in the African American 
community. Literature, politics, the arts, and medicine all demonstrate the 
liberative work of empowered black women. Their stories illumine the 
impulses of God’s Spirit, freeing from the old and creating the new. 


5S See Carolyn De Swarte Gifford’s overview, ‘Women in Social Reform Movements,’ in Women and 
Religion in America, Vol. 1, The Nineteenth Century, A Documentary, gen. eds. Rosemary Radford Ruether 
and Rosemary Skinner Keller (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1981), 294-303. 

59 Stride Toward Freedom (New York: Harper and Row, 1958), 107. 

60 Kenneth L. Smith and Ira G. Zepp, Jr., Search for the Beloved Community: The Thinking of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1988), 60. 

61 Her story is recounted by Olive Gilbert, Narrative of Sojourner Truth: A Bondswoman of Olden Time, 
Emancipated by the New York Legislature in the Early Part of the Present Century: With a History of Her 
Labors and Correspondence, Drawn from Her ‘Book of Life' (Boston: privately printed, 1875). 

62 1 Cor. 6:17. 

63 Emilie M. Townes has edited a fine anthology. Embracing the Spirit: Womanist Perspectives on Hope, 
Salvation, and Transformation (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1997), that explores the many streams of religious 
and cultural life Spirit is empowering women to navigate. 
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These are only two examples of the Spirit’s co-labour against 
oppression, using the ingenuity and perseverance of ‘horizonal persons’ 64 who 
could see beyond the confines of their present experience. Throughout the 
world hopeful persons care for the sick, distribute food, educate children, 
accompany the aging, work to change public policy, all in the power of the 
compassionate Spirit who revives their energies and makes fruitful their 
sowing for the future. The power of love subverts the power of oppression, 
slowly but inexorably. 

Sometimes the presence of the Spirit is evident in allowing persons to 
retain their humanity amidst life’s squalor. The Spirit bubbles forth in 
laughter, even in the most degrading circumstances, and eases the pain of the 
present trauma. Humour, that grace of the Spirit, wells up when tears seem 
more in order. Even ‘gallows humour’ is a form of protest; while it makes 
light of the tragic situation, it also reminds that things are not the way they 
ought to be. Snook, a veteran theological teacher who spent many years in 
Zimbabwe, writes about ‘destabilizing laughter’ as a sign of the Spirit. He 
contends that the power of the joke ‘aimed at exposing... pretensions of power 
and authority’ 65 is a form of the power of Spirit-winnowing power. The Spirit 
does not hesitate to poke fun at ecclesial structures whose self-importance 
renders them inhospitable to lively currents. Satirizing stiff forms of 
institutional authority is the Spirit’s ironic work; 66 this kind of humour is 
usually lost on those who prize tradition even when it stultifies spiritual life. 
God’s work in the church is deadly serious, they contend; sure enough it does 
die when the ebullient laughter of the Spirit is silenced. 

How can the power of the Spirit in the church work in tandem with the 
Spirit’s movement in the world? In our day there is greater need for the church 
to perceive the ways that the Spirit is at work beyond its regulated structures. 
Nicholas Healey suggests a new receptivity on the part of the church to the 
liberation occurring elsewhere: 

Since the church can at times learn from the work of the Spirit working in what is 
non-church, it seems reasonable to propose that the church should make a habit 
of listening to the non-church, of trying to discern the Spirit’s action in its 

67 

challenges, of seeking out its wisdom in case Christ’s word is spoken there. 

To whom should the church be listening? Any structure or movement 
where persons are finding recovery, hope, and the stirrings of a new beginning 

64 E. Glenn Hinson uses this description to identify persons with capacities and vision that transcend their 
particular epoch. 

65 What In the World is God Doing?, p.100. 

66 Ibid., p.101. 

67 Nicholas M. Healy, Church, World and the Christian Life: Practical-Prophetic Ecclesiology, Cambridge 
Studies in Christian Doctrine (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), p.69. 
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is worthy of being heard. Whether it is in Alcoholics Anonymous, support 
groups for HIV-infected, divorce recovery workshops, stimulating activities 
for handicapped persons, art therapy for children or even the privacy of the 
therapist’s office, God’s Spirit is seeking to move persons toward renewal of 
life. Spirit is the source of energy, the force field, for these action groups, 
these so-called self-help groups. (Actually the Spirit is the helper par 
excellence , striving to make all things new.) Christ’s word is spoken when 
people are called from death to life; the Spirit’s action is evident when healing 
of mind and spirit occur through compassionate companions. 

The Church has not always spoken words of grace to the broken; these 
seem to represent failure or sin, and some Christians fear being tainted by 
association. Ideas of Christian perfection or a distorted theology of ‘rewards 
and punishment’ leave little room to welcome the ones who have not 
flourished (the ‘weak’) in the same way as the successful (the’ strong’) within 
the flock. 68 Because suffering persons remind everyone of the frailty of the 
human condition, they are often sequestered and succumb to what Moltmann 
calls a ‘social death.’ 69 It is little wonder that persons seeking compassion and 
healing gravitate toward less judgmental contexts, where the Spirit may be 
more at liberty to lift oppression. The Spirit may also need to move toward 
more receptive channels where winnowing occurs more freely. When the 
church observes these other fields as places where the Spirit is moving, may it 
repent and convert to a new humility and expansiveness. 

Peter Hodgson suggests that this labour of the Spirit in liberating 
oppression is also for the ‘perfection (or freedom) of God.’ He links the 
liberation of the world with the completion of the unfolding of the divine life. 
Through the Spirit the triune figuration of God will renew the whole creation. 
The winnowing will be complete and the God of the harvest will gather the 

71 

wholesome grain into the gamer evermore. 


Professor Molly T Marshall is President of the Central Baptist Theological 

Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas. 


6S See 1 Cor. 12:22-26 for Paul’s discourse on the need for care for all the members of the body, especially the 
weak. 

69 Spirit of Life, p.244. 

70 Winds of the Spirit: A Constructive Christian Theology (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1994), p.291. 

71 These images are drawn from Henry Alford’s 1844 hymn text, ‘Come, Ye Thankful People, Come’ in The 
Worshiping Church: A Hymnal (Carol Stream, IL: Hope Publishing Company, 1990), p.381. 
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Reading Scripture with the Spirit: III 
Hopeful Reading: Honouring Faith’s Promise 

Molly T. Marshall 


7 will dwell with them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my peoples’ 
(Ezekiel 37:27) 

‘If the Spirit of the One who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you, the One 
who raised Christ Jesus from the dead will give life to your mortal bodies also 
through the Spirit who dwells in you’ (Romans 8:11) 


Abstract: This article begins with the recognition that, the Spirit is ever present, ever 
going before us, but that the Spirit’s work is not yet completed. It asks what vision of 
consummation can sustain human labour now and offer reassurance for the future. It 
further enquires as to what remains for the Spirit to accomplish and how the Spirit 
guides our reading of the texts toward consummation. These questions prompt an 
examination of the ways in which the Spirit honours faith’s promise in liberating, 
recreating, and consummating all created reality whose life is brought to fullness in 
God. 

Keywords: Holy Spirit, eschatology, consummation, future vision, liberation, creation. 


Our study has explored the breadth of the Spirit’s movement in the life of 
God and the life of the world. We have discovered that Spirit cannot be 
contained by creed or church or even the Christ. Spirit is larger, more 
universal than we can imagine, yet is particular and unique as God’s 
presence with us. In the previous chapter we looked at the winnowing work 
of Spirit, gifting and guiding. We also looked at Spirit as God’s power to 
‘disrupt the social hierarchy in order to engender healing and renewal 
among the victimized and disadvantaged,’ as Mark Wallace perceives. 1 
Ever present, ever going before us, the Spirit’s work is not yet completed. 
What vision of consummation can sustain our labour now and offer 
reassurance for the future? What remains for the Spirit to accomplish? 
How does the Spirit guide our reading of the texts toward consummation? 

These questions prompt us to examine finally the ways in which the 
Spirit honours faith’s promise in liberating, recreating, and consummating 
all created reality whose life is brought to fullness in God. Key metaphors 
for the consummation of all creation include: ‘faith becoming sight,’ ‘the 
lion and the lamb lying down together,’ ‘making war nor more,’ ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth,’ ‘sitting at table with those from east and west,’ ‘a 


1 Fragments of the Spirit: Nature, Violence, and the Renewal of Creation (New York: Continuum, 1996), 

pp.211-212. 
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little child leading them,’ ‘the healing of the nations,’ and many other 
visually inviting portrayals. Faith clings to these as narrated promise in 
Scripture, 2 3 and the Spirit enlivens hope toward their realization. 

Eschatology, I must confess, is where I struggle the most in teaching 
theology. Usually there is too little time at the end of the semester to give 
this doctrine in theology its proper due, and the provisionality of our 
affirmations gives us pause. In the past I have trivialized the significance of 
this topic by giving a fake objective exam which identified the Millennium 
as a ‘bug with a thousand legs,’ the ‘New Jerusalem’ as a china pattern 
popularized by Golda Meier, and the ‘great tribulation’ as a semester in my 
feminist theology course/ I have repented of these foibles committed in the 
adolescence of my professorship. Eschatology should not be taken so 
lightly, nor should it be treated as one topic amidst the other topics of 
constructive theology, for all of theology is eschatological in orientation. 4 

Eschatology has been too much the purview of cranks, and those of 
us who live in some reaction to the exaggerated certitude of the 
dispensationalists, the chart-makers, the calculations of the likes of Elal 
Lindsey or the fiction of Tim LaHaye probably err by saying too little 
rather than too much. 5 Liberalism has been characterized by its 
accentuation of this world and agnosticism about any ‘world to come.’ 
This has led to great emphases on social justice, liberative movements, and 
activism in resisting the powers; it has also led to resignation or despair 
when we do not see ‘the mighty cast down’ and ‘the hungry filled with 
good things.’ Whereas earlier generations might have been more interested 
in the specifics of eschatological thinking, ours is more marked by a kind 
of hopeless scepticism that the earth’s ills will ever be put right. 
Proclaiming any continuity between this world and the next seems even 
more improbable. 

Traditionally eschatology has been approached from the perspective 
of the return of Christ, the destiny of the unevangelized, i.e., non- 
Christians, the resurrection of the dead, the hope of glory for the redeemed, 


2 See Ronald F. Thiemann, Revelation and Theology: The Gospel as Narrated Promise (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1985). 

3 I also wryly suggested that the rapture would be difficult for those overweight as motivation to help 
students and professor get better in shape. 

4 The early Christian conviction was that the eschaton, ‘last’ or ‘ultimate’ period had been inaugurated 
through the ministry and resurrection of Jesus. Although not yet fully realized, many signs indicated this 
inbreaking of the future: the resurrection of the dead, the outpouring of the Spirit, the coming of God’s 
reign, and the overcoming of the powers of evil. Many twentieth century theologians have attempted to 
recapture this eschatological orientation, among them are Karl Barth and Rudolf Bultmann, and more 
recently, Jurgen Moltmann and Wolfhart Pannenberg. 

5 As the twentieth century closed and this new millennium began, a renewal of speculation about the 
winding up human history has occurred, especially with heightened fear of terrorism, ecological disaster, 
and global warfare. Given the propensity of some ‘end-time’ biblical interpreters to look for ‘signs,’ it is 
important to consider eschatology as that which ‘lasts’ rather than what comes last (some ‘proof that the 
end is near) on the historical plane. 
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the earth’s demise, the great ‘white throne’ where the supreme judge sits, 
issues of judgment with regard to inclusion and exclusion (not to mention 
rewards), etc. Perhaps this approach has proved unsatisfactory not only 
because of the density of the apocalyptic language of scripture, but because 
it all seems to be an inbreaking from beyond rather than in continuity with 
what is already occurring in this world. There is also a glaring omission - 
the Spirit does not clearly figure in this interpretive framework, only the 
other members of the Trinity. 

I believe it is necessary to look further into the extent of the Spirit’s 
work in the summing up of all things, honouring faith’s promise. The 
beginning of Scripture shows the Spirit’s work in bringing forth life, and at 
the end of Scripture, the Spirit is still working on making ‘all things new,’ 
which refers to this same world. As Elizabeth Johnson contends, ‘When 
creation is seen together with its future of liberation in God, any residual 
dualism or overspiritualizing regarding the scope of the Spirit’s agency is 
put to rest.’ 6 We do not examine the Spirit as an abstract idea, but through 
our earth-centred understanding. While not exhaustive, at least this form of 
pneumatological reflection keeps us from non-biblical metaphysical 
speculation which evokes little interest in what Jurgen Moltmann calls the 
‘ecology of the creative Spirit.’ 7 As we have seen, the Bible characterizes 
Spirit as God’s movement toward and in creation; moreover, this loving 
attentiveness is not yet spent. 

The Spirit as life-giver, healer, and sustainer continues the trinitarian 
project with creation to its ultimate realization. Thus, ‘it is pneumatology 
that brings christology and eschatology together....’ 8 comments Moltmann. 
This is particularly true when we regard resurrection as the paradigm for all 
creation. To that we turn in the major focus of this part, rising with Christ 
and consummating creation. Then more briefly we will ask about the 
inclusion of those who have not come to God in the ordo salutis of 
Christianity, yet hope toward God. As a final movement, we will envision 
the ultimate filling with presence, the realization of the epiclesis, when God 
invites all into the richness of the divine life, 9 welcoming all into the eternal 
perichoretic dance of ecstasy. 

Rising with Christ 

Resurrection occurs in the power of the Spirit. The resurrection of Christ, 
the resurrection of Christians, and the resurrection of creation are 


6 Elizabeth Johnson, She Who Is: The Mystery of God in Feminist Theological Discourse (New York: 
Crossroad, 1992), p.138. 

7 The Source of Life: The Holy Spirit and the Theology of Life (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1997), p.l 11. 

8 Jurgen Moltmann, The Spirit of Life: A Universal Affirmation, trans. Margaret Kohl (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1992), p.69. 

9 Robert W. Jenson calls this event the ‘Great Transformation,’ our entry into the life of the triune God. 
See his essay ‘The Great Transformation’ in The Last Things: Biblical and Theological Perspectives on 
Eschatology, eds. Carl E. Braaten and Robert W. Jenson (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), pp.35-36. 
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expressions of the Spirit, who is supremely the giver of new life. The 
church has not sufficiently utilized the wide-ranging scriptural witness to 
resurrection, but has tended to treat the rising of Christ in a manner that 
disconnects his resurrection with our own hope of life beyond death and 
shows little interest in the destiny of the universe. Certainly I am not 
suggesting that resurrection of the Crucified One can be overemphasized; 
however, I do believe that treating it in isolation from other creaturely 
beings limits the significance of God’s holistic resurrecting movement. 
Thus, we need to examine two aspects of resurrection: 1) how the Spirit 
resurrects the individual within community for eternal life; and, 2) how all 
creation participates in the resurrection of the Christ by the life-giving 
Spirit. 

Recently theologians in the West have reawakened to the 
significance of the community for theological understanding. 10 The long 
shadow of Descartes, with its preoccupying focus on the significance of the 
individual, has lingered. Remember, he said T not ‘we.’ This ‘turn to the 
subject’ characteristic of Enlightenment philosophers and theologians has 
shaped much theological thinking about future into an exclusively 
‘personal eschatology.’ This is understandable to some degree because 
death is the culminating event of an individual’s life, and it is borne alone 
in certain respects, yet the communal dimensions of resurrection have been 
neglected. Indeed, many pastoral concerns when interpreting death revolve 
around questions of continued personal identity, recognition of loved ones 
gone before, and how close earthly relations will or will not endure. 
Caroline Walker Bynum’s analysis of current philosophical discourse and 
of contemporary popular culture underscores this concern for ongoing, 
individual, embodied identity. She writes that resurrected life does not 
sound any different than life now, according to this description. Besides 
this vision seems to presume that spirit is something that creatures possess 
by permanent right. To be alive (in this life or the next) is ‘to be in receipt 
of that life from God,’ 11 as Gary Badcock rightly interprets Scripture. 

Can we learn to speak of the resurrection of the Body of Christ in 
such a way as to preserve its character as gift and gather up the 
dismembering impulses that individualize resurrection? Further, how can 
we imagine a different kind of existence, both continuous and 
discontinuous with life as we know it? The apostolic witness remains 
formative for our faith. 


10 The publication of Miroslav Volf s Habilitationsschrift entitled After Our Likeness: The Church as the 
Image of the Trinity (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), examines the communal ground of ecclesial 
identity in the divine communion of the Trinity. This particular emphasis in contemporary theology is 
replacing the well-worn and problematic accentuation of individualism. See also George Rupp’s 
Commitment and Community (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989) analysis of the significant role of 
community in public life and in the context of religious pluralism. 

11 Light of Truth and Fire of Love: A Theology of the Holy Spirit (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), p.10. 
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The seed is the oldest Christian metaphor for the resurrection of the 
body. It is the dominant metaphor in that text which, more than any other, 
has determined discussion of the resurrection, 1 Corinthians 15. 

But someone will ask, ‘How are the dead raised? With what kind of body do 
they come?’ You foolish person! What you sow does not come to life unless it 
dies. And what you sow is not the body which is to be, but a bare kernel, 
perhaps of wheat or of some other grain. But God gives it a body as God has 
chosen, and to each kind of seed its own body (15:35-38) 

In early interpretation this Pauline text was often glossed with John 
12:24: “Truly, truly I say to you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth 
and dies, it remains along; but if it dies, it bears much fruit.” The first text 
speaks of a corporate harvest; the second points to the impending death of 
Jesus, who as a ‘solitary seed’ does not remain alone, but is joined by a 
great company. The logic seems obvious; no one plants a single seed. The 
death of Jesus precedes our own, but is not separated from it. The New 
Testament clearly makes the resurrection of Jesus normative, the one 
through whom ‘all are made alive.’ The resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
thus spoken of in the language of ‘first fruits’; he is a ‘genuine sample of 
the whole’ in the words of John A. T. Robinson. Our confession is that 
the One who has proleptically gone before us makes the general 
resurrection ‘at the last day’ a reliable prospect. 

Another distinctive accent found in the Pauline writings suggests that 
our resurrection has already begun through baptism. Further, because we 
have in the spiritual sense passed from death into life, the Spirit grants us 
assurance 14 through indwelling us that we will be sustained through 
physical death, as was Jesus. 

We were buried therefore with him by baptism into death, so that as Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory of the ‘sovereign, we too might walk in 
newness of life. (Romans 6:4) 

But you are not in the flesh, you are in the Spirit, if the Spirit of God really 
dwells in you. Anyone who does not have the Spirit of Christ does not belong 
to him. But if Christ is in you, although your bodies are dead because of sin, 
your spirits are alive because of righteousness. If the Spirit of the One who 
raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you, the One who raised Christ Jesus 
from the dead will give life to your mortal bodies also through the Spirit who 
dwells in you. (Romans 8:9-11) 

Resurrection is thus the rebirth of embodied persons, and it begins in 
this life. Although we are being transformed, we remain distinctively 
ourselves within the community of Christ’s members. 


ICor. 15:22. 

13 The Human Face of God (London: SCM Press, 1973), p.140. 

14 Paul can call it the ‘first installment’ or ‘earnest’ (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5); the Spirit’s indwelling is the 
‘guarantee.’ 
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We must not miss the interplay between Body of Christ and bodies 
in these and other Pauline texts about resurrection. The Body of Christ can 
be best understood as an organic, corporate expression of resurrection life. 
Our bodies (our whole selves) are incorporated into the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ through Christian initiation, which tells the 
deepest truth about our lives. The Spirit moves in the birth water of our 
baptism that we might be born anew ‘to a living hope’ as Christ’s 
continuing enfleshment in the world. Moltmann describes the proleptic 
work of the Spirit in realizing eschatological hope in the present: 

If according to the Christian hope ‘the transfiguration of the body’ consists of 
the raising from death to eternal life, then it is already experienced here and 
now in the Spirit of life, which interpenetrates body and soul and wakens all 
our vital powers. Eternal love transfigures the body. 15 

And we are the Body of Christ, individually ‘membranes thereof as 
my teacher Robinson liked to translate it. 16 Resurrection of the body 
encompasses the whole community. Peter Hodgson well understands this 
corporate emphasis. In his words, resurrection means ‘taking up an action 
or function by which one’s identity is preserved in a new kind of 
communal, corporate embodiment that is spiritual in character....The 
spiritual body is a spiritual community, a community created by the 
Spirit.’ 18 

In her lengthy study of interpretations of resurrection in historical 
theology, Bynum observes, ‘Whatever else the doctrine of universal 
resurrection has been said to reveal, those who refer to it always use it to 
underline the extraordinary power necessary to create and recreate....’ 19 It 
is the extraordinary power of the Spirit who fits us for eternal life—our 
continuing life is because God continues to vivify us with God’s own 
breath. It is the power of the Spirit who makes possible being ‘born from 
above.’ 20 It is the power of the Spirit who incorporates us into Christ, who 
has triumphed over death. 

Resurrection in the Body of Christ gives meaning to human history, 
giving it a unifying, coherent trajectory. Is history going somewhere? Not 
as an abstraction subject to blind fate, but as a human reality bounded by 
the Spirit of God, it is. The cruel powers and principalities, the despotic 
rulers and structures, will not have the last word. Resurrection can also 


15 The Spirit of Life, p.95. 

16 1 Cor. 12:27, in The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952), 
p.51. 

17 Mid-twentieth century theologians Rudolf Bultmann and John A.T. Robinson argued that the Pauline 
soma could be read as ‘community’—a rendering never sufficiently explored, in my judgment. 

18 Peter Hogsdson, Winds of the Spirit: A Constructive Christian Theology (Louisville: Westminster/John 
Knox, 1994), pp.329-330. 

19 Bynum, p.2. 

2(1 In the KJV, Jn. 3:7 is ‘born again.’ The NRSV uses the language of ‘born from above’ to sustain the 
particular spatial language of the Fourth Gospel. 
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describe the rising up of people to protest their oppression. When they 
stand up, straightening their backs and strengthening their resolve to live in 
freedom, they presage the ultimate liberation promised by the Spirit. 21 

Consummating Creation 

Resurrection does not only concern humanity, but all of creation. Creation 
is more than a theatrical backdrop for the human ‘stars’ of the production. 
It is the continuing refrain of the Bible, according to George Maloney, that 
the whole world will reach its completion ‘in being transfigured from its 
deformity, its ‘vanity’ as Paul calls it, into a ‘renovated creation.’ Our 
world will not be annihilated, but transfigured.’ 22 

God as Spirit will not let the beloved creation pass away into 
nothingness, but will renew it through death into life, that it might share in 
what it eagerly longs for—the glorious freedom of the children of God. 
Hodgson refers to this work of the Spirit as the ‘liberation of the world.’ 
By this description he gathers up the whole process ‘of the return of the 
world from alienated otherness and separateness to its end in the divine 
life.’ The vanity or futility of all of creation is grounded in its finitude, its 
mortality and death; this reality is exacerbated by the sinful machinations 
of humanity. However, because God subjected it in hope 24 to its groaning 
process of self-realization, God can liberate it. The Spirit, then, ‘is the 
transformer of futility into freedom’ - as Romans 8 anticipates. This 
freedom entails the overcoming of destruction, bondage, and lack of 
fruition. 

The Spirit does not work alone in this, however. Elizabeth Johnson 
wisely insists that the resurrection of all creation is a collaborative divine 
and human enterprise: 

Like a midwife she [the Spirit] works deftly with those in pain and struggle to 
bring about the new creation (Ps. 22:9-10). Through the mediation of human 
praxis she comes to wash what is unclean; pour water upon what is arid; heal 
what is hurt; make flexible what is rigid; warm what is freezing; straighten 
out what is crooked and bent." 

Without the Spirit, we would not have an eschatological orientation 
that allows us to live in hope and work toward transformation. The 
vulnerable nearness of God as abiding Spirit, according to Moltmann, 
‘awakens new and hitherto unsuspected expectations about life. The 


21 In The Source of Life, Moltmann describes three postures of prayer: prostration, kneeling, and standing. 
Whereas the first two describe absolute subservience and profound humility, respectively, the third 
position welcomes the Holy Spirit. ‘It is an attitude of a great expectation and loving readiness to receive 
and embrace. The people who in this posture open themselves for God are free men and women’ fp. 128). 

22 George A. Maloney, SJ, The Spirit Broods Over the World (New York: Alba House, 1993), p.158. 

23 Winds of the Spirit, pp.291-292. 

24 Rom. 8:20. 

25 Hodsgon, p.320. 

26 She Who Is, p.136. 
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experience of the Spirit is the reason for the eschatological longing for the 
completion of salvation, the redemption of the body and the new creation 
of all things.’ 27 The Spirit allows us to know that we are not yet finished, 
nor is the glory of God fully expressed in this groaning world. Moltmann 
continues: 

It is the experience of the Spirit which makes Christians in every society 
restless and homeless and on the search for the city of God (Heb. 13:14), for it 
is this experience of God which makes them controvert and contravene a 
godless world of violence and death. 28 

It is only because of the Spirit that this world can move through 
dying to living; the all-awakening, all-resurrecting, all-sustaining Spirit of 
God, in the words of Anne Primavesi, ‘enables each species to be what it is 
intended to be within the ecosystem which surrounds it, and is the source of 
newness and diversity in each species through the action and interaction of 
others.’ 29 Her description applies to the Spirit’s work in creation both now 
and in the future. All will be gathered up in the Spirit’s recreation of the 
cosmos. Through death will come new life; resurrection allows the Easter 
Spring for all creation. It is the true pattern, the Christie pattern, of the 
tissue of life - dying and rising. 

Such wide affirmation offers comfort and hope to those who grieve 
not only fellow human beings, but all those loving animal friends who have 
made our lives more joyful and connected to the pneumatic creation. 
Creation has its own time and space within God’s providence; God let it be 
and did not overwhelm it with the heaviness of divine presence. The 
‘primordial self-restriction of God ( zinsum )’ 30 that allows God to share 
agency in the world will end when all creation is filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of God. 31 

It is easier perhaps to articulate the universal conviction that all 
creation shares in the resurrection power of the Spirit than it is to express 
the particular hopes of persons whose pathway is not informed by the 
biblical story. In what way does their faith hold promise within the 
vivifying work of God’s Spirit? 

Hoping toward God 

An increase in religious tolerance (at least in many sectors) and a growing 
receptivity to pluralism in contemporary society have opened avenues of 
dialogue never before possible between religions. As one learns more about 
other religious pathways, one discovers not only momentous differences 

27 Spirit of Life, p.73. 

28 Ibid. 

29 From Apocalypse to Genesis: Ecology, Feminism and Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 

p.262. 

30 The Coming of God, p.297. 

31 Num. 14:21; Hab. 2:14. 
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but striking similarities of meaning. At this point in human history, we 
must find ways new ways to engage adherents of the disparate religions for 
the sake of understanding and for the sake of continued co-existence. 
Rowan Williams warns against using other people ‘as symbols for points 
on your map, values in your scheme of things. When you get used to 
imposing meanings in this way, you silence the stranger’s account of who 
they are; and that can mean both metaphorical and literal death.’ 32 Whereas 
our missionary forebears may have thought that if persons simply hear the 
proclamation of the gospel they will want to convert to Christianity, this 
assumption is no longer reliable. Many resist Christian faith because of its 
cultural affiliation with Europe and North America, and thereby discount 
its relevance for their contexts. Religious traditions are living, emerging 
realities which show little sign of dissipating. 

Throughout Christian history, compassionate persons have sought to 
understand the hopes of persons who follow other ways of faith. Because 
inclusion in the life eternal has been usually framed with reference to one’s 
confession of the Lordship of Christ, what can be said of those whose 
historical, geographical, and cultural experience has led them to cling to 
their indigenous way of faith, perhaps without knowledge of the claims 
concerning Jesus Christ, or either ignoring or actively resisting them? 

When we can cease our triumphal monologue long enough to listen 
deeply, we can hear the breathing of the Spirit through these other ways of 
faith. It seems plausible to interpret the truth that is encountered as nothing 
less than the work of God’s Spirit guiding into all truth.’ 4 Long ago St. 
Irenaeus addressed this problem when he wrote: ‘There is but one and the 
same God who, from the beginning to the end by various dispensations, 

o c 

comes to the rescue of humankind.’ What is the mode of God’s activity in 
traditions other than the Christian? 

Often we have sought to address this theological issue by resort to a 
cosmic christology which ends up making others ‘anonymous Christians’ 
or offers a post-mortem encounter with the living Christ, toward whom 
they had yearned in an unthematized manner. The christocentrism of this 


32 Writing in the Dust: After September 11 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), p.64. Williams is warning 
about the ways Christians have caricatured other faiths historically to buttress their own thinking; in our 
day he cautions Christians about their relationships to Muslims, for much is at stake. 

33 The exception to this the ‘global South’ (especially Africa and South America) which is presently the 
scene of great expansion in Christianity. See Sara Miller’s article, ‘Global Gospel,’ Christian Century 
(July 17-30, 2002), 20-27. 

34 John 16:13. 

35 Against the Heresies, 3.12.13, as cited by Elizabeth Johnson, She Who Is, 139. 

36 Karl Rahner coined this description. It has been met with a welter of responses. See among his many 
works that address this issue ‘Anonymous Christians,’ in Theological Investigations, Vol. 6, trans. Karl- 
H. Kruger and Boniface Kruger (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1969). 

37 See the publication of my doctoral dissertation. No Salvation Outside the Church?: A Critical Inquiry 
(Lewiston: Edwin Mellen, 1993). Since the writing of that study, 1 have become much more explicitly 
trinitarian in my theological construction, making me less christomonistic in thinking about other ways of 
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approach, reminiscent of Barth, threatens to eclipse a pneumatological 
avenue which recognizes God already at work in other ways of faith. 

The Spirit is universally present in the world, bringing awareness of 
the ways of God to all persons of faith. Further the Spirit stirs hope among 
those who would deny having religious faith in the traditional sense. No 
one eludes the Spirit’s searching, awakening, drawing presence. The Spirit 
remains unrequited as long as those whom God loves move away from the 
relationship for which they were created. As ‘citizens of a forgiven 
universe,’ 38 John V. Taylor’s felicitous phrase, all have access to the Spirit 
who works ‘in all ages and all cultures’ 39 evoking response to the fullness 
of God. 40 Because on Good Friday God has issued a general pardon to the 
whole world, 41 as Moltmann argues, the pouring out of Spirit is unceasing, 
flowing unchecked into all the streams of faith in the world. 

It is because the Spirit is at work in traditions beyond the Christian 
that we may share in humility the truth we have come to know; the Spirit 
makes possible a coordinated hope with other peoples of God. Does this 
vision diminish the significance of the Christ? Not at all; actually it 
expands the force field of the Spirit in which persons encounter 
resurrection life, which emanates from the Risen One. 

Finally, this is the point in the construction to note the interface of 
the Spirit’s work with the Risen Christ. One cannot seek God without 
seeking the one who sent Jesus Christ; one cannot follow the Spirit’s 
guidance without ultimately encountering the Source from whom the Spirit 
proceeds and the Christ whose witness the Spirit extends. The reciprocal 
work of the Spirit and Christ continues as the Spirit bears witness to God’s 
redeeming grace in Jesus Christ, and the Christ gives the Spirit freely to 
those who seek God. The trinitarian movement throughout the world thus 
creates access for varying perspectives to enter into the divine life now, or 
in God’s further transfiguring work. In fact, we cannot dismember the 
Trinity, but must regard it as a ‘reality that is so mutually self-participative 
that distinctions can no longer be drawn,’ 42 as David Cunningham rightly 
argues. 

Thus the Spirit labours to honour faith’s promise, albeit in its 
different forms and practices that characterizes the religious diversity of 


faith. While my soteriology is still firmly anchored in christology, the reciprocity of Spirit and Christ 
opens new possibilities for faith in God to converge within God’s trinitarian expression of mission. 

38 The Go-Between God: The Holy Spirit and the Christian Mission (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973), 180. 

39 Ibid., 191. 

40 Mark Heim speaks of ‘salvations’ when referring to the varied ways religious traditions hope in God. 
Their vision of the summing up of human history depends upon a different set of expectations. His 
Christian perspective on religious diversity is articulated in Salvations: Truth and Difference in Religion 
(Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1995), especially pp.l59ff. 

41 The Coming of God, p.254. 

42 David S. Cunningham, These Three Are One: The Practice of Trinitarian Theology (London: 
Blackwell Press, 1998), p. 178. 
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our time. And as the Spirit draws persons to God, they are moving toward 
the one we confess as Trinity. While we cannot say with certainty how 
their faith is met by the grace of God, the Spirit’s sustaining presence with 
them grants hope. 

Filling with Presence 

Fullness, over-spilling plenitude, and the social and ecological justice 
intrinsic to Scripture’s proclamation of the End-time Sabbath 43 are key 
dimensions of the Spirit’s crafting of consummation. In this study we are 
moving toward a view of resurrection as eternal perichoresis in God. The 
teleology of creation is that ‘God might be all in all.’ The goal of 
resurrection now comes into view; God has opened a space in the divine 
life in which all the living participates, suffused with the glory of God. 
Toward the end of Trinity and the Kingdom, Moltmann offers a description 
of this indwelling: 

If through the experience men and women in their physical nature become 

God’s temple (1 Cor. 6:13bff), then they are anticipating the glory in which 

the whole world will become the temple of the triune God (Rev. 21:3). 44 

What we experience in promissory grace now, we will experience in 
the fullness of eschatological restoration. Throughout this study we have 
drawn from the Cappadocian theologians who envisioned the Trinity 
dwelling in the richness of community. The mutual indwelling allows the 
divine ‘persons’ to be defined through their relations with one another. The 
unceasing movement of ecstasy in which persons are literally constituted 
by standing outside of themselves in self-emptying for the other forms the 
paradigm for the dance of creation as it joins the dynamism of the eternal 
One. Giving and receiving life, the engendering Spirit will ultimately fill all 
with the fullness of God. This is never an exclusive circle, however, for the 
Spirit makes space for us that we may enter into the unity and communion 
within the being of God. 

I see this truth as I behold my favorite icon, Andrei Rublev’s The 
Holy Trinity, which hangs above my desk in my seminary office. Over the 
years as I prayed before it and have meditated on its depiction of 
communion, I have felt the pull of the Spirit drawing me into the trinitarian 
hospitality it portrays. Although the three figures lean toward one another 
in love and attentiveness, there is an open space. It is as if the beholder is 
invited to pull up a chair to the nearside of the table in the foreground and 
enter the intimate conversation. 45 


43 Spirit of Life, p.73. 

44 Jurgen Moltmann, Trinity and the Kingdom, trans. Margaret Kohl (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981 

p.212. 

45 I have been taught about this icon through reading Henri Nouwen’s Behold the Beauty of the Lord: 
Praying with Icons (Notre Dame, IN: Ave Maria Press, 1987). 
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God in humility has so bound the divine being to human being (and 
all creation) that God’s being ‘is completed by the return of all things to 
God .’ 46 Created life is brought to full flourishing by the welcome of the 
hospitable Spiritual Presence. It is the Spirit’s role ever to connect 
creaturely being with divine being, making all present to one another. 

In eschatological hope we pray: Veni Creator, Spiritus ; come Holy 
Spirit, renew the whole of creation. In every time and place, the church 
requires what Yves Congar calls ‘one long epiclesis ,’ 47 a continual 
invocation of the Spirit to inspire its forms. Christian faith contends that the 
church is the focused representation of resurrection life; it serves as an 
anticipatory sign and sacrament of the new humanity guiding all creation to 
its consummation. 

The church also cries for the Spirit of life to honour faith’s promise. 
It is not diminished by spiritual life extra ecclesiam, but rejoices that the 
Spirit cannot be contained by its conventions. Indwelling presence is the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The gifts of God in throbbing creation, the 
bestowal of God’s own self in Jesus, baptism that plunges us into the life of 
Christ, sharing in resurrection life, the communion of the saints and the life 
everlasting—all these come to realization in the power of new life, the 
Spirit of God. 

Veni Sanctus Spiritus! Amen! 


Professor Molly T Marshall is President of the Central Baptist 

Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Winds of the Spirit , p.170. 

47 1 Believe in the Holy Spirit , Vol. 3, trans. David Smith (New York: Seabury, 1983), pp.267-272. 
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Knowing the Risen Christ: 

The Anabaptist Holistic Witness as Mission 

Parush R Parushev 

Abstract: The practice of original Anabaptist mission and evangelism has tended to be 
overlooked or downplayed. In this article the overall argument is that the Radical 
Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth century helped to produce a prophetic 
vision concerning the nature of the church and its mission to the surrounding cultures 
that assists us to respond effectively to the challenges of Gospel witness today. 

Keywords: Anabaptists, Radical Reformation, Mission, Evangelism, Holistic Witness 


Introduction 

The twentieth century witnessed an increasing and long overdue interest in 
the history, theology and ecclesial practices of the radical Christian 
movements of the sixteenth century. Until recently, the reading of the story 
of the Radical Reformation and its practice of mission and evangelism has 
been done - and often looked down on - from the perspective of the 
dominant ecclesiastical traditions. Although several Mennonite 
theologians, and some scholars of other streams of the Radical 
Reformation, 1 became prominent spokespersons for the renewed interest in 
these aspects of Reformation history (Harold S Bender, Franklin H Little, 
Donald F Durnbaugh, John H Yoder, James Wm McClendon, etc.), it was 
not until the 1980s that a serious and concerted attempt was undertaken to 
recover the Anabaptist understanding of the theology and practice of 
mission. Among several important sources, 2 two collections of essays, 3 
owing a great deal to the missiological erudition of Wilbert R Shenk, are 
particularly important for addressing the theme of ‘Ana-Baptist Mission 
and Evangelism in Europe’ by us enquiring specifically into Anabaptism 
and mission. 4 

I take the hyphenated word ‘Ana-Baptist’ to mean that our 
discussions are deliberately intended to address Anabaptist and Baptist 
contexts as well as intended to keep in focus both the past experience and 


1 Curtis W Freeman, James Wm McClendon, Jr, and C Rosalee Velloso da Silva have compiled a 
comprehensive review of different expressions of thought and practices of the radical reformation 
movement in the course of the centuries in their Baptist Roots: A Reader in the Theology of a Christian 
People (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1999). 

2 For an extensive bibliography of the research material, see Chad Mullet Bauman and James R Krabill, 
Anabaptism and Mission: A Bibliography 1859-2000 (Elkhart: A Mennonite Mission Network 
publications, 2002). 

3 Wilbert R Shenk (ed.), Anabaptism and Mission, reprint of the publication of the Institute of Mennonite 
Studies in Missionary Studies Series, No. 10 (Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2001; originally 
published by Herald Press in 1984) and Wilbert R Shenk and Peter F Penner (eds.), Anabaptism and 
Mission, proceedings of the IBTS Directors’ mission conference (Schwarzenfeld: Neufeld Verlag, 2007). 

4 This paper was originally prepared for a seminar of the Mission and Evangelism work group at the 
Baptist World Alliance jubilee meeting for celebrating 400 years of Baptist beginnings in Ede, the 
Netherlands, 27-31 July 2009. 
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the contemporary relevance of the Anabaptist approach to spreading the 
radical witness to the good news of Jesus Christ. To do so, I will engage the 
theme in three steps. 

Firstly, I will present in brief a summary of some Mennonite 
scholars’ understanding of the Anabaptist view of mission. I will take a 
lead from the research work of Wilbert R Shenk - the renowned 
missiologist and historian of mission. Next, I will consider the 
missiological implications of the (ana)baptist theological vision. I will 
argue that, while the context of the early Reformation movements and the 
historic circumstances during the emergence of the Anabaptist and Baptist 
movements may differ and surely do differ substantially from the 
contemporary contexts of the Mennonite and Baptist faith communities, the 
theological vision that shaped their identities and gave impetus to their 
practicing missional encounters with the cultures around them has not 
changed significantly. Building on James Wm McClendon’s insights, I will 
enquire into the essence of the (ana)baptist vision guiding their Christian 
witness and informing their practices of mission and evangelism. 

Finally, I will look at the perspectives on Christian engagement with 
culture. I will argue that an (ana)baptist vision and related practices call for 
a holistic baptistic missional witness to the contemporary cultures. My 
overall argument is that the Radical Reformation of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century helped to produce a prophetic vision concerning the 
nature of the church and its mission to the surrounding cultures that assists 
us to respond effectively to the challenges of Gospel witness today. I am 
not an Anabaptist scholar and must necessarily do much of my reflection 
with the aid of secondary sources. In doing that, I am particularly in debt to 
the insights of my former teachers - professors Wilbert Shenk and James 
McClendon, and to my colleagues - (ana) Baptist historians - at IBTS. 3 * 5 

Preliminary consideration of the Anabaptist phenomena 

For the readership of Baptistic Theologies it may not be necessary and yet 
it is nevertheless helpful to remind ourselves at the outset that 
Anabaptist/Anabaptism is an umbrella term which includes the whole range 
of pluralism within the early radical reformation movements of the 
sixteenth century. My particular understanding of Anabaptism is that of ‘an 
evolving Christian movement of spiritual breakthrough.’ 6 It is one of the 
series of renewal movements that did not stay in the confines of the 
institutionalised forms of church life, Orthodox, Catholic or Protestant, but 


3 I want to express my gratitude to Dr Ian Randall and to Colin Godwin for reading and commenting on 

this paper, to Dr Keith Jones for his assistance in researching the Anabaptists in Moravia and Bohemia in 

sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and to the participants in the IBTS Postgraduate seminar 
(Prague, Czech Republic, 7 th October 2009) for the encouragement and critical feedback on a draft of this 
paper. 

6 David A Shank, ‘Anabaptists and Mission,’ in Shenk (ed.), Anabaptism and Mission , p.203 (pp.202- 
228). 
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attempted a radical restoration or restitution of the primitive church ideals. 7 
It emerged in a particular historical context, having been immediately 
preceded by the radical renewal movements within the Roman Catholic 
tradition (e.g. Waldensians, Hussite-Taborite movement, part of which was 
to become the Unitas Fratrum ) and in the society at large (e.g. Renaissance 
humanism 8 ). 

In this sense Anabaptism is not a unique phenomenon. It is rather a 
temporal expression of a particular way of being a Christian community - a 
type 9 that persisted throughout the subsequent centuries among different 
baptistic communities, Baptists included (e.g. one may recall the Pietistic 
renewal and the dissenting movements from the Church of England in the 
seventeenth century, the evangelical awakening in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, the Pentecostal and charismatic movements in the twentieth 
centuries). 10 I will explore in more detail the guiding vision of this 
Christian type in the second part of this paper. For example, one can see the 

compatibility of the emergence of the early Anabaptist movements 11 with 

12 

the rise of the Pentecostalism four centuries later. 

While not a causal event in Christian history, Anabaptism is not an 
archival phenomenon of the past, either: communities of the Anabaptist 
type continue to provide resources for addressing contemporary 
missiological challenges. ~ In the current rapid marginalisation of Christian 


7 James Wm McClendon, Jr, ‘Primitive, Present, Future: A Vision for the Church in the Modern World,’ 
in Richard T Hughes fed.). The Primitive Church in the Modern World (Urbana and Chicago, ILL: 
University of Illinois Press, 1995), pp.98-105. 

8 On the close link of the early Anabaptism with the cultural shift of the Renaissance, particularly 
influenced by Desiderius Erasmus and his unique interpretation of Great Commission in Matthew’s 
gospel, see Abraham Friesen, Erasmus, the Anabaptists, and the Great Commission (Grand Rapids, MI/ 
Cambridge , UK: William B Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1998), chapter 3. 

9 David Shank designates Anabaptism as ‘a Messianic resurgence’ type of mission understanding 
(‘Anabaptists and Mission,’ p.216). 

10 For a typological mapping of the Anabaptist/ Baptist, pneumatological, free-church, believers’ church 
or baptistic tradition, see Lesslie Newbigin, The Household of God: Lectures on the Nature of the Church 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1954, 1953); Donald F Durnbaugh, The Believers' Church: The History 
and Character of Radical Protestantism, republished (Eugene: Wipf and Stock, 2003; originally 
published in New York by Macmillan and Co., 1968); Shank, ‘Anabaptists and Mission’; James Wm 
McClendon, Jr., Ethics: Systematic Theology, Vol. I, revised edition (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2002, 
1986), chapter one; and Parush R Parushev, Christianity in Europe: The way we are now, with a response 
by Vija Herefoss, in the Crowther Centre Monographs Series, Edition 9 (Oxford: Church Missionary 
Society, 2009). 

11 There is an ongoing debate between the proponents of the monogenetic origin of Anabaptism in the 
dissenting group in Zurich springing out of the intellectual stimulus of the Erasmian humanism (Friesen, 
Erasmus, the Anabaptists, and the Great Commission, p.3, p.96) and those who followed the polygenesis 
argument of different strands of Anabaptism (James M Stayer, Werner O Packul and Klaus Deppermann, 
‘From Monogensis to Polygenesis: The Historical Discussion of Anabaptist Origins,’ The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 49 (April 1975), pp.83-121. 

12 Wilbert R Shenk, ‘Mission and Marginality,’ in Shenk and Penner, eds., Anabaptism and Mission, p. 
229 (pp. 227-246). 

13 My younger colleague Colin Godwin has considered the potentials of this resource for contemporary 
missional renewal in his doctoral dissertation Baptizing, Gathering, and Sending: the significance of 
Anabaptist approaches to mission in the sixteenth-century context, (Unpublished PhD dissertation. 
University of Wales / IBTS, Prague, Czech Republic, June 2010). 
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faith in the increasingly aggressive secular environment in Europe, 
Anabaptist insights into non-violent civil disobedience in the face of the 
pressure of social conformity and into committed Christian witness from 
the margins of the dominant religious or secular social order are invaluable. 
A deliberately chosen ‘social location is significant key to the strategy and 
dynamics of evangelisation.’ 14 In the last part of this paper I will take a 
closer look at the trajectories of Christian witness which assumes that 
marginality in regards to the centres of social power is not a liability but an 
asset. 

Apart from potential misreading of the Anabaptist communal 
identities, there are methodological pitfalls in addressing Anabaptism. As 
Shenk points out, there are ‘risks involved in ‘reading’ the Anabaptist 
experience of the sixteenth century through twenty-first century ‘eyes’ ... 
and asking twentieth-century [academic theological] questions of sixteenth- 
century [ad hoc] theologians and expecting to get back a twentieth-century 
answers.’ 15 Anabaptists’ experiential (or primary) theology 16 is not written 
in any systematic treatise. It is recorded in the stories of the Martyrs 
Mirror and sung out in the hymns of the Ausbund. 

It is also important to point out another inadequacy to be expected in 
addressing Anabaptist missiology. This may happen where there is a 
separation between practices of mission and evangelisation, and the 
theological vision that has nurtured the practices is removed from the 
theological reflections about them. For the Anabaptist and for any other 
Christian tradition, ‘the theological vision worthy of the body of Christ is 
the one that supports and motivates the church to engage in mission Jesus 
gave to his disciples.’ 19 Anabaptists did not have an explicit theology of 
mission in the categories developed in the late modem period and 
specifically in the twentieth century. One will best understand the ‘mission 

14 Wilbert R Shenk, ‘An Anabaptist View of Mission,’ in Shenk and Penner, eds., Anabaptism and 
Mission , p.44 (pp.42-58). 

15 Ibid. Qualifications in brackets are mine. 

16 On primary or lived out theology as necessarily preceding the secondary or academic theology, see 
James Wm McClendon, Jr, Doctrine: Systematic Theology, Vol. II (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1994), pp.23-48 and Parush R Parushev, “Doing Theology in a Baptist Way (Theologie op een 
baptistenmanier), in Teun van der Leer (ed.), Zo zijn onze manieren! In Gesprek over gemeentetheologie, 
Baptistica Reeks (Series), vol.l (Barneveld, Nederland: Unie van Baptisten Gemeenten in Nederland, 
2009, in Dutch), pp.7-22 and 66-75. 

17 Thieleman J van Braght, The Bloody Theater: Or, Martyrs Mirror of Defenseless Christians, Who 
Baptized Only Upon Confession of Faith, and Who Suffered and Died for the Testimony of Jesus, Their 
Saviour, from the Time of Christ to the Year A.D. 1660/ Compiled from Various Authentic Chronicles, 
Memorials, and Testimonies , trans. Joseph F Sohm (Scottdale, PA.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1951). 

18 The oldest hymnal published in 1564 and still in current use in Christian churches, with some texts 
from the first two decades of Anabaptist life. The full title reads, Auss Bund, das ist: etliche schone 
Christenliche Lieder, wie die in der Gefiingnuss zu Passau in dem Schloss von den Schweizer-Briidern 
und andern rechtgldbigen Christen hin und her gedichtet worden, reprint (Basel, Switzerland: Jak. Heinr. 
Von Mechel, 1838). On the enduring significance of the Ausbund in formation of a virtuous Christian 
character, see Meego Remmel, Sense of Virtue in the Estonian Baptist Tradition, (Unpublished PhD 
dissertation. University of Wales / IBTS, Prague, Czech Republic, February 2011). 

19 Shenk, ‘An Anabaptist View of Mission,’ p.43. 
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consciousness’ of sixteenth century enthusiasts by shifting from the terms 
of a system of ‘mission theology to mission praxis.’ 20 From this 

perspective, ‘the Anabaptist movement is an example of the praxis of 

21 

evangelisation. And their theological vision is reflected in their praxis.’ 

I hope that such a dynamic understanding of Anabaptism will assist 
us in avoiding simplistic generalisations. There is a danger of substituting 
one particular or preferred ecclesial form for the colourful plurality of the 
many and sometimes conflicting expressions of renewal as well as the 
danger of painting a romantic picture of an idyllic relict to be replicated 
uncritically in another time or context. I will turn first to enquire 
specifically into the Anabaptist missiological perspectives. 

The Anabaptist view(s) of mission: Lessons from history 

A common feature of all the renewal movements, Anabaptism including, is 
the eschatological awakening of the faith commitment to and the 
relationship with Jesus, leading to a determination to follow him in 
obedient discipleship ( Nachfolge Christi ). Shenk concludes his enquiry into 
the nature of Anabaptist missiological thinking with the following remarks: 

Viewed from this perspective mission is best characterised as a continuation 
of the messianic movement of Jesus and led by the Holy Spirit. The first 
disciples understood Jesus to be the Messiah who fulfilled the messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament. The teaching, ministry, death and 
resurrection of Jesus validated his identity as the Messiah. When Jesus 

charged the disciples to continue the ministry he had begun (John 20:19-23), 

22 

they knew they were taking their place in this messianic movement. 

Anabaptists deliberately associated themselves with the story of the 
early disciples of Jesus, with Christ as the focal point of the story. They 
placed him at the centre of their lives and submitted to the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount as their manual of practices of daily living. 
‘[When] they followed in the Master’s steps of service and when by word 
and deed they told his story, they did not work and witness alone. In their 
faithful witness and work for Christ they found Christ himself fully present; 
their action was truly his.’ 24 

This acute sense of the Lord’s presence is evident in the well-known 
story of Dutch Anabaptist Dirk Willems, recorded in the Martyrs Mirror. 

20 Ibid., p.45. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., p.46. 

23 For the transformative power of such a narrative perspective on Christ-centred Christian living, see 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Christ the Centre, a new translation by Edwin H. Robertson (San Francisco, CA: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1978; originally published by Christian Kaiser Verlag in Bonhoeffer’s 
Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 3 in 1966); McClendon, Doctrine, pp.263-279 and passim', Glen H Stassen 
and David P Gushee, Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary Context (Downers Grove, ILL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2003) and Glen H Stassen, Living the Sermon on the Mount: A Practical Hope for 
Grace and Deliverance, (A Wiley Imprint. San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2006). 

24 McClendon, Doctrine, p.241. 
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In the year 1569 he was captured and tried for his beliefs at Asperen, in 
Holland, by the Catholic authorities. He was able to escape his 
imprisonment and fled from his persecutors across the winter’s ice. When 
his pursuer broke through the ice and started drowning, ‘Dirk Willems, 
perceiving that the former was in danger of his life, quickly returned and 
aided him in getting out and thus save his life.’ Being a simple man and out 
of gratitude, the pursuer wanted to let Dirk go, but the burgomaster ‘very 
sternly called to him to consider his oath,’ and Dirk was seized, 
imprisoned, tortured and burned to death. 25 But as he stood at the stake and 
suffered a lingering death, ‘he was heard [miles away] to exclaim over 
seventy times ‘O My Lord; my God” and the like.” Dirk followed the 
Lord’s commandment of love to one’s enemy and the Lord was evidently 
present to him at the stake. One can associate this story with the similar 
stories of countless other martyrs, as far back as Stephen the first Christian 
martyr (Acts 7: 54-60). 

By aligning themselves with New Testament apostolic ekklesia these 
movements accepted the status of free and loosely connected minority 
fellowships (koinonia of the ‘children of God’ 27 ) within the society. 
Following the Swedish historian Gunnar Westin, one of the prominent 
students of Anabaptist mission history, Hans Kasdorf, defines the apostolic 
ekklesia as a community that ‘was free from governmental control, 
separated from the world, voluntary in terms of membership, bound 
together by sense of fellowship among its members, submissive to the 
authority of Scripture in matters of theology and ethics and strong in 
mission outreach.’ This description matches well the characteristic 
features of early Anabaptist communities with their ‘implicit theology of 
discipleship under Christ’s lordship and explicit evangelistic witness in the 
power of the Holy Spirit.’ Instrumental in the community formation was 
the concept of the priesthood of all believers. ‘Next to the issues of peace, 
discipleship and focused canon, it probably was the most distinctive feature 
which separated the Anabaptist/ Mennonite wing from the mainstream of 
the Reformation.’ 30 


25 van Braght, The Bloody Theater , p.741. 

26 Ibid., p.742. 

27 ‘The Schleitheim Confession,’ February 24 1527, http://www.anabaptists.org/history/schleith.html. 

2!< Hans Kasdorf, ‘The Anabaptist Approach to Mission,’ in Shenk, ed., Anabaptism and Mission, p.51 
(pp.51-68); cf. Gunnar Westin, The Free Church Through the Ages, trans. From Swedish by Virgil A 
Olson (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1958), pp.2-8, cited after Kasdorf. 

29 Kasdorf, ibid. For the role of the Spirit-led revelatory experiences and Spirit empowered intense 
devotion to Jesus in the formation of the early Christian communities, see Parushev, Christianity in 
Europe, pp.7-9; cf. Larry W Hurtado, How on Earth Did Jesus Become a God? Historical Questions 
about Earliest Devotion to Jesus (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2005). 

30 Jacob A Loewen and Ray Harms-Wiebe, ‘Missionary Reflections on the Anabaptist Concept of the 
Priesthood of Believers,’ in Mission Focus: Annual Review, Volume 5 (1997), p.105 (pp.105-114). 
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At the very inception of the movement, the Anabaptists based their 
witness on the global vision of Christ’s Great Commission (Matt 28:18-20). 
As Friesen, following the majority scholarly consensus, observes that: 

In this respect the Anabaptists differ from the magisterial Reformers with 
their territorial churches. The earth, said the Anabaptists, did not belong to the 
temporal rulers, not even to the established churches. It belongs to Christ and 
he had commanded his followers - not merely the professional clerics - to 
proclaim his teaching.’ 31 

The Free Church ecclesiology acquired and agreed unanimously at the 
meeting of the German speaking Anabaptist in Schleitheim forms the 
backdrop of the Anabaptist mission vision. This paradigm of missional 
outreach has to be evaluated also in counter-position to the emerging 
mission conscience within the Roman Catholic Church either of the 
expanding of the corpus christianum following the global colonial 
expansion 33 or of introducing Christianity within cultural value patterns and 
socio-political realities of native cultures without political annexation (e.g. 
through the work of the Jesuit missionaries in China and Japan). 

In reviewing early Anabaptist missionary practices, Kasdorf 
considers three unequal in length periods in the expansion of the Anabaptist 
movements in sixteenth century Europe: the period of emergence and 
spontaneous growth from the final breach between Zwingli and his most 
devoted disciples (21 January 1525) 34 and close colleagues 35 to the first 


31 Friesen, Erasmus, the Anabaptists, and the Great Commission , p.99. Cf. David Shank, ‘Anabaptists and 
Mission,’ pp.209-212. 

32 Cf. McClendon, Ethics (2002), p.246. 

33 As David Bosch observed: ‘Colonialism and mission, as a matter of course, were interdependent; the 
right to have colonies carried with it the duty to Christianize the colonized.’ ( Transforming Mission: 
Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993), p.227). The very word 
‘mission’ came to mean ‘the activities by which the Western ecclesiastical system was extended into the 
rest of the world.’ (Ibid., p.228) Even some prominent Baptist mission theologians such as Andrew Fuller 
believed that ‘Britain had been given her Empire [particularly British rule in India] “for the very purpose 
of introducing the gospel’” (in Michael A G Hayjin, ‘Andrew Fuller on Mission: Test and Passion,’ in Ian 
M Randall and Anthony R Cross, eds.. Baptists and Mission: Papers from the Fourth International 
Conference on Baptist Studies , in Studies in Baptist History and Thought Series, volume 29 (Milton 
Keynes, UK: Paternoster, 2007), p.26; the comment in square brackets is mine). In the sixteenth and later 
centuries the ‘link between colonialism and mission was complicated but undeniable;’ however, Jesuit 
efforts and Moravian initiatives in Greenland later had shown that the link between the two is not always 
inevitable. See Jehu J Handle, ‘Migration and Mission: The Religious Significance of the North-South 
Divide,’ in Andrew Walls and Cathy Ross (eds.). Mission in the 21 s ' Century: Exploring the Five Marks 
of Global Mission (London: Darton-Longman-Todd Ltd, 2008), p.120 (pp.118-129). 

34 William R Estep, The Anabaptist Story: An Introduction to Sixteenth-Century Anabaptism, 3 rd revised 
and enlarged edition (Grand Rapids, MI/ Cambridge, UK: William B Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1996; originally published by Broadman Press in 1963), p. 13, cf. chapter 1 ‘The Birth of Anabaptism.’ 
The points of contention were the nature of the church and the dominical ordinances of Eucharist and 
baptism, (Ibid., p.21). Zwingli’s reluctance to implement Erasmus’ insight in the preface to the third 
edition of his New Testament in 1522 that ‘an ideal Christian world’ would call ‘for a baptism based upon 
an understanding of, and voluntary personal commitment to, the Christian faith,’ (Friesen, Erasmus, the 
Anabaptists, and the Great Commission, p.45) led to the split. 

33 Such as Balthasar Hubmaier, particularly on the issue of baptism, see H Wayne Walker Pipkin, 
Scholar, Pastor, Martyr: The Life and Ministry of Balthasar Hubmaier (ca. 1480-1528) (Prague: IBTS, 
2008), Chapter Three. 
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(and the last) Anabaptist missionary conference at Augsburg, Germany 
(20-24 August 1527); the period of organised evangelistic efforts between 
1527 and 1565, following from the conference in Augsburg to the so called 
golden age of the sixteenth-century Anabaptist evangelising activities; and 
the period after 1565 to the end of the century, characterised by the Europe¬ 
wide mission outreach of the Hutterian Brotherhood with their centre in 
Moravia. 36 

During the first period four major practices of evangelistic witness 
were used: the preaching pilgrimages of the wandering Anabaptist 
preachers proclaiming the gospel of the kingdom and calling for 
repentance, forgiveness, and reconciliation with God (much like in the 
apostolic church and following in the steps of Zwingli - the passionate 
preacher, but also employing a practice widely used by the earlier renewal 
movements); the organising of spontaneous or planned household meetings 
to reach the whole household with the gospel; benefiting from Luther’s 
vernacular translation, the lay people following the preachers in continuing 
Bible reading, lay evangelism and spiritual care for the newly converted; 
surprisingly the use of stories and hymns written to commemorate the 
martyrs’ deaths, which were also ‘a powerful evangelistic message to the 
executioners and those who witnessed the executions. [As the Ausbund had 
it] the appeal was to repent and be converted and reconciled to God.’ 37 As 
McClendon points out: ‘Martyrhood is of necessity a work of witness. 
Taking up the cross was central to the baptistfic] witness, and the fact that 
it was enforced by the civil authorities makes it no less chosen by the 
witnesses themselves, and all the more engaging of the surrounding 
culture.’ 38 While it is impossible to draw a definitive relationship between 
martyrdom and the growth of radical Christianity, Walter Sawatsky also 
considers the martyrdom of the approximately five thousand martyrs for 
the faith in the first fifty years of the Anabaptist movement having an 

QQ 

‘important missionary influence.’^ 

Of the three periods of Anabaptist missionary expansion, the period 
after the gathering of the leaders of the Anabaptist communities of 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland at Augsburg 40 exhibits best the enduring 

36 Apart from Kasdorf’s insightful essay, several papers in the same collection edited by Shenk contribute 
details to the picture of the Anabaptist approaches to mission in sixteenth century. Among them, 
particularly helpful for the purpose of this research are the analyses offered by Wolfgang Schaufele, ‘The 
Missionary Vision and Activity of the Anabaptist Laity,’ pp.70-87, and Leonard Cross, ‘Sixteenth- 
Century Hutterian Mission,’ pp.97-118. 

37 Kasdorf, ‘The Anabaptist Approach to Mission,’ p.57; the comment in square brackets is mine. 

38 Witness: Systematic Theology, Vol. Ill (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), p.347; McClendon’s 
italics. 

39 ‘Peace Churches,’ in Jonathan J Bonk (ed.). Encyclopedia of Mission and Missionaries (A Berkshire 
Reference Work. New York/ London: Routledge, 2007), p.328 (pp.326-331). A note of caution is needed 
here. For Christians, martyrdom is neither sought nor self-chosen. It is an unwelcome end of the disciple’s 
life in Christ with integrity. 

40 The conference is also known as the Martyrs’ Synod because within a short period of time almost all 
Anabaptist founding fathers who took part in the commissioning in Switzerland had died as martyrs. 
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features of the Anabaptist mission vision. It is not an accident that the 
gathering in Augsburg followed after the conference in Schleitheim. The 
sense of being uniquely called by God to ‘walk in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ’ in communities free from the state-sponsored churches, put 
forcefully forth a call for reaching out to the world in their radical witness 
for Christ. 

It is worth attending to the features of the Anabaptist organised 
mission outreach. (1) During this period the preaching by wandering 
missionaries continued. Apart from proclamation, the preachers were 
baptising new converts, building up Christians in their faith and gathering 
them into local congregations. (2) The Anabaptist communities start 
discerning gifted evangelists and systematically sending out apostolic 
teams. At the conference in Augsburg, they defined separate areas of 
mission responsibility and, as Kasdorf s research reveals, by ‘the middle of 
the sixteenth century Anabaptist missionaries were preaching in every state 
of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, France, Poland, Galicia, 41 
Hungary, and Italy’ 42 with the chief centres of mission activity being in 
Augsburg, Moravia, Strasburg and later Friesland and Holland. 43 Since the 
persecutions were almost inevitable, the apostolic teams normally consisted 
of three members commissioned to a specific place for evangelism and 
formation of congregations, and visiting it one after another for apostolic 
preaching (by the Diener des Wortes - the minister of the Word), for 
diaconal care (provided by the Diener der Notdurf - the servant of the 
needs of others) and for pastoral admonitions (by the gewohnliche Bruder - 
the common lay brother). 44 (3) Mission outreach was entrusted to all 
members of the community. As Jacob A Loewen and Ray Harms-Wiebe 
note: 

Early Anabaptism operated on the principle of priesthood of all believers. 
Based on their reading of 1 Pet 2:5-9, early Anabaptists envisioned that every 
member of the emerging Anabaptist congregations would assume 
responsibility for all other members of the congregation and for the people of 
the environment outside the congregation. This involved mutual admonition, 
correction, encouragement within the community, witnessing to and helping 
the people outside, more in deed than in word. 45 


‘Only two or three of the sixty leaders who met in Augsburg ... lived to see the fifth year of the 
Anabaptist movement.’ (Kasdorf, ‘The Anabaptist Approach to Mission,’ p.57) 

41 A historical region in East-Central Europe, currently divided between Poland and Ukraine, named after 
the Ukrainian city of Halych. The nucleus of historic Galicia is formed of three regions of western 
Ukraine: Lviv, Ternopil and Ivano-Frankivsk. 

42 Kasdorf, ‘The Anabaptist Approach to Mission,’ pp.66-67; cf. Durnbaugh, The Believers’ Church , 
p.233. 

43 Ibid., p.66. 

44 Ibid., p.65. 

45 ‘Missionary Reflections on the Anabaptist Concept of the Priesthood of Believers,’ p.106. The authors 
lament that, while the concept of priesthood of all believers is still in use in the Mennonite churches in the 
USA, the constitutive practices are abandoned (Ibid, p.105, p.109). 
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In agreement with them, Kasdorf affirms that: ‘Lay people were 
missionaries ... the bearers of the gospel message were predominantly 
common folk, not ordained leaders.’ 46 They had made use of three channels 
of lay witness: the web of family relationships; the neighbours and other 
acquaintances at customary social events (weddings, communal affairs, 
funerals 47 and the like); and the occupational contacts. 48 

Wolfgang Schaufele emphasizes the role of laity and specifically the 
role of women in the Anabaptist expansion, particularly in courageously 
confessing their faith and spreading it in the network of relatives and 
friends. ‘The woman in Anabaptism emerges as a fully emancipated person 
in religious matters and as an independent bearer of Christian 
convictions.’ 49 He further observes that 

[even] toward the end of the [sixteenth] century and later, the Wurttemberg 
government considered the propaganda activity of Anabaptist women, who 
spread their faith through word of mouth and through booklets, so dangerous 
that married women who could not be expelled on account of their little 
children were chained at home, so that they should not lead other people 
astray.’ 50 

(4) Schaufele also notes the manner of life of the Anabaptists as a particular 
aid to evangelism: 

Amid the general corruption of morals of the sixteenth century a group of 
convinced Christians were living out the ethical principles of the gospel in 
daily life [and under continuous persecutions]. There is no doubt that the 
exemplary behaviour of many Anabaptists gave a strong emphasis to their 
word-of-mouth appeals, and preached more loudly than the exegetically and 
theologically correct sermons of many a pastor who could not point to any 
‘saint’ in his [sic] church. 51 

The last period provides a case of Anabaptist mission, issuing from 
the rather peaceful, prosperous and protected enclaves of asserted 
Anabaptist groups in Moravia, particularly during the rule of the Emperor 
Maximilian II (1564-1576). The special case under consideration is that of 
the mission activities of the Hutterite brotherhood. The Hutterites 
developed an economic system that was almost completely self-sufficient 
and in which there was little interaction with the surrounding cultures. 
Although German speakers, most of them lived in the largely Slavic - 


46 ‘The Anabaptist Approach to Mission,’ p.60. 

47 I am indebted to Lina Andronoviene for pointing me to this channel of witness which is still widely 
utilised by the eastern European Mennonites and Baptists. 

48 Contemporary missiology understands this ministry of mission to the world and ministry of care for the 
community of faith in terms of ‘homogenous unit principle.’ 

49 ‘The Missionary Vision and Activity of the Anabaptist Laity,’ p.79. 

50 Ibid., p.80. 

51 Ibid; the comment in square brackets is mine. 
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speaking areas 52 with very limited linguistic contacts with the native 
population and the customary channels of social contacts for lay 
evangelism were restricted to letters to relatives and friends in the 
homeland. 

Nonetheless, the Hutterite communities ‘maintained the original 
expansionist impulse of the Anabaptist movement in undiminished 

co 

strength.’^ The Moravian brotherhood continued systematically sending 
out missionaries into the different areas of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
evangelistic activity however was entirely carried on by missionaries set 
apart by the community. The ‘ordinary members occupied themselves in a 
diligent and rationalised production system and thus furnished an 
economically sure basis for the sending out of missionaries and for their 
evangelistic activities.’ 54 By their ‘highly developed mission programme,’ 55 
the Hutterite mission paradigm of the ‘golden age of the sixteenth-century 
Anabaptist evangelism’ became a precursor for the eighteenth-, nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century paradigms 56 of the organised protestant and 
evangelical mission implemented by appointed and sent missionaries and 
supported by home based missionary societies - by ‘the rope holders’ to 

cn 

use Andrew Fuller’s lively metaphor. 

Considering the period of sixteenth-century Anabaptist mission 
expansion, Shenk observes that evangelisation was its key characteristic 
and that three essential themes emerged out of Anabaptist convictions and 
pratices, typifying their mission vision: 

(a) an Anabaptist theology of mission is rooted in the work and message of 
Jesus the Messiah; (b) an Anabaptist theology of mission assumes a dynamic 
relationship between church and the world with the cross as bridge; and (c) an 
Anabaptist theology of mission will be embodied in the faithful community of 


52 Keith Jones points out that in some towns there were significant German groups. It was a transit route 
between the Southern German speaking areas and the German cities of Silesia and Poland, which may 
explain ‘why many German-speaking [Anabaptist and other religious nonconformist] refugees came to 
south Moravia during 1500’s.’ (‘Anabaptists in Moravia and Bohemia: From 1520- 1620 (the battle of 
Bila Hora),’ unpublished paper available through Keith Jones; the comment in square brackets is mine). 

33 Schaufele, ‘The Missionary Vision and Activity of the Anabaptist Laity,’ p.83. 

54 Ibid. 

33 Cross, ‘Sixteenth-Century Hutterian Mission,’ p.100. 

56 In his doctoral work on Christian contribution to reducing hate-speech in contemporary Latvia, Peter 
Zvagulis is undertaking an investigation on the transformative influence of the Moravian (Herrnhutian) 
mission in eighteen and nineteenth century on the Latvian and Estonian cultural dynamics. Another of our 
younger colleagues Jon Hardin is taking on exploring the validity of the Moravian mission paradigm for 
the twentieth century concept of missional church in North America and elsewhere in his doctoral 
research project with a working title ‘Ideas of ‘Missional Church’ in North America: A Conceptual 
Dialogue with the Moravian Brethren Community of Bethlehem, PA, 1742-1762’ 

57 Fuller said: ‘If you go down the mine [alluding to the golden mines in India], I will hold the rope.’ The 
occasion was 20 March 1793 at the setting apart of William Carey and Dr Thomas for missionary work. 
(See S Pearce Carey, William Carey (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1923), p. 115, and Mary Drewery, 
William Carey: A Biography (London: Hodder and Stoughton Religious, 1978), p.46; the comment in 
square brackets is mine). I am thankful to Keith Jones for the reference. 
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the Messiah that lives in the eschatological tension of the kingdom already 
present but not yet fulfilled. 58 

Without going into the details of Shenk’s argument, it is worth 
considering the gospel background of the Anabaptist theology of mission. 
The Anabaptists were critical of the Magisterial Reformers on the grounds 
that they paid lip service to Jesus the Lord but did not follow the radical 
demands of discipleship. They challenged the primacy of the Pauline 
corpus in Protestant thought. For them, the grounds of mission are laid in 
the Gospels. ‘The whole of the Pauline corpus of writings should be 
understood as mission theology that builds on the life, ministry, death and 
resurrection of Jesus the Messiah.’ 59 

In a telling remark, Methodist historian Franklin H Little confirms 
our previous observations that: ‘No words of the Master were given more 
serious attention by his Anabaptist followers as than his final 
commandment’ in Matt. 28:19-20 and Mk. 16: 15-16. 60 To continue 
Franklin’s line, no commandment of the Master was given a higher priority 
than the call for discipleship at any cost even to death (the theology of 
suffering and martyrdom - the blood-baptism of the early Anabaptists). 

As with the early disciples of Jesus, the sixteenth-century Anabaptist 
movement arose in a period of apocalyptic expectations. They confronted 
the established or the emerging churches of the Christendom with 
criticisms of the lack of faithfulness to the gospel. And once again, as in the 
time of Jesus, the official religious and political establishments acted 
together to suppress what they considered a treat to the existing socio¬ 
political order. In the words of Shenk the mature Anabaptist response: 

was (a) to continue bearing witness against the injustices and wickedness in 
their world but (b) to refuse to resort to lethal force in self-defence. Faithful 
discipleship meant taking the example of Jesus the Messiah as their model. 
They believed that this required them to fully engage with their world but to 
do this without coercion and violence. Discipleship will be marked by ‘cross 
experience’ - opposition, rejection, and persecution. 61 

Shenk’s analysis leads to another observation: Anabaptist mission 
efforts were considered a calling of the whole people of God. To be 
effective, mission has to be embodied in and carried on by a faithful 
community of the followers of Christ. According to Schaufele, ‘The 
missionary activity of the ordinary members of the Anabaptist brotherhood 
was an important factor in the spread of the movement.’ Furthermore, 
‘Anabaptism would not have been able to spread so rapidly and to take 
such firm roots in the missionary activities of the leaders had not been 

58 ‘An Anabaptist View of Mission,’ p.47. 

59 Ibid., p.49. 

60 ‘The Anabaptist Theology of Mission,’ in Shenk, (ed.), Anabaptism and Mission , p. 18 (pp.13-23), a 
reprint from the original publication in the Mennonite Quarterly Review , vol. 21, No. 1 (1947). 

61 Shenk, ‘An Anabaptist View of Mission,’ p.51. 
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vigorously supported by the missionary activity of the ordinary 
members.’ This ‘apostolate of laity’ is conceivable only if the members 
of the faith community of disciples embrace the Kingdom vision of Christ 
as their own. I will turn now to enquire into the nature of that vision. 

(Ana)baptist vision as missional paradigm 

Elsewhere I have made an attempt of identifying a distinctively 
hermeneutical, ecclesiological and missional perspective among Anabaptist 
and largely baptistic 64 Christians. In my view such a perspective is 
grounded in their understanding that 

God is known by what he does in their midst. By constructing new ways of 
social living they succeed in conveying, non-abrasively, the power of God 
to create anew in those and through those who are united to Christ (2 Cor 
5.17). Stressing the immanence of God, they see themselves embodied in 
the narrative of the Kingdom of God revealed in and through Christ by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 65 

On several occasions, and following in the track of his Mennonite 
predecessor Harold Bender’s earlier account of the envisioning of Christian 
life through ‘the Anabaptist vision,’ 66 McClendon referred to the 
theological hermeneutics of the Anabaptist stream of renewal as a ‘baptist 
vision.’ He finds the hermeneutical key to the identity and vision of 
baptistic communities in their distinctive reading strategy of the biblical 
story. It is a bi-focal strategy in which communities find themselves 
involved both as part of the biblical story and yet also examined by it: it is 
‘that’ eschatological moral vision of the New Testament communities 


62 ‘The Missionary Vision and Activity of the Anabaptist Laity,’ p.70. 

63 Harold S Bender ‘The Anabaptist Vision,’ Mennonite Quarterly Review, vol. 13 (1944), pp.67. 

64 The term is used as an umbrella term for a variety of believing communities (‘gathering’ churches) 
practising believers’ baptism, and demanding radical moral living, such as Anabaptist, Mennonites, 
Baptists or Pentecostals. ‘It excludes churches in which members think in terms of ethnicity or 
geographical and political boundaries and in which people typically baptise their children into these 
ethno-geo-religio-identities. That is, 'baptistic' excludes traditionally state sponsored ecclesial bodies.’ 
(‘Editors’ Preface,’ in Rollin G Grams and Parush R Parushev, eds., Towards an Understanding of 
European Baptist Identity: Listening to the Churches in Armenia, Bulgaria, Central Asia, Moldova, North 
Caucasus, Omsk and Poland (Prague: International Baptist Theological Seminary, 2006), p.10); cf. 
Parushev, ‘Doing Theology in a Baptist Way.’ 

65 Christianity in Europe, pp. 18-19; Cf. Idem., ‘A Baptist’s Perspective on the Ecumenical Plurality of 
Missional Witness to the Way of Christ,’ in Bernd Jochen Hilberath et al., eds., Okumene des Lebens als 
Herausforderung der wissenschaftlichen Theologie/ Ecumenism of Life as a Challenge for Academic 
Theology (Frankfurt am Main, Germany: Verlag Otto Lembeck, 2008), pp.275-296. 

66 The Anabaptist Vision (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1944). Bender was arguing that Anabaptists had a 
distinctive ‘way of seeing’ the realities of Christian life as discipleship, the church as brotherhood and the 
Christian ethics as love and nonresistance (Ibid., p.20). 

67 ‘The baptist Vision,’ unpublished graduation address at the International Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Riischlikon, Switzerland (April 25, 1985), available upon request through the Library of IBTS currently 
in Prague, Czech Republic; Ethics, chapter one; ‘The Baptist and Mennonite Vision,’ in Paul Toews (ed.), 
Mennonites and Baptists: A Continuing Conversation (Winnipeg and Hillsboro; Kindred Press, 1993), 
pp.211-24; ‘The Voluntary Church in the Twenty-first Century,’ in William H. Brackney (ed.). The 
Believers Church: A Voluntary Church (Kitchener, Ontario: Pandora Press, 1998), pp. 180-88; ‘The 
Believers Church in Theological Perspective.’ 
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which defines ‘this’ present moral life of a community (or of a person in it). 
And it is also the ‘then’ of the future fulfilment of the Kingdom vision that 
verifies the ‘now’ of everyday living. 

/TO 

Moreover, baptistic hermeneutics begin in ‘the middle of things’ to 
use Archbishop Rowan Williams’ phrase. 69 ‘What holds the beginning, 
middle, and end of a story together ... [is ] the linking of its parts into one 
narrative,’ which is the life of the community itself. The community must 
look back to its past as well as forward to its future. 71 While looking 
backwards, it is not intended that the community should become 
retrograde, dissenting or sectarian. It is rather looking ‘forward to the 
roots.’ From this point of view, the narrative of the Bible, ‘the story of 
Israel, of Jesus, of the church, is intimately related to the narrative we 

7T 

ourselves live.’ 

Similarly, looking forward is not a speculative futuristic exercise. It 
is an acute alertness that the story of the Kingdom of God proclaimed and 
lived out by the prophets, by Jesus and by his disciples, is still the story that 
shapes our lives today. Yet we choose to take different paths to lead us to 
the Kingdom. This theological vision functions as a hermeneutical key 
‘construing our experience by the way of Scripture.’ 74 The vision operates 
with two guiding narrative images of ‘this is that’ and of ‘then is now.’ 75 
The three horizons of baptistic hermeneutics are captured in a motto: ‘the 
[storyline of the] church now is [that of] the primitive church and the 
church on the judgment day [is the church now].’ Baptistic visionary 
hermeneutics may be even further defined as 

the way the Bible is read by those who (1) accept the plain sense of Scripture 
as its dominant sense and recognize their continuity with the story it tells, and 
who (2) acknowledge that finding the point of that story leads them to its 
application, and who also (3) see past and present and future linked by a ‘this 


Parush R Parushev, ‘Baptistic Convictional Hermeneutics,’ a chapter in Helen Dare and Simon 
Woodman, (eds.). The Plainly Revealed Word of God? Baptist Hermeneutics in Theory and Practice , in 
The Watson-Brown Foundation, Inc. Endowed Series in Baptist Studies (Macon, GA: Mercer University 
Press, 2011), pp.172-190. 

69 Rowan Williams, On Christian Theology (Oxford: Blackwell, 2002). 

70 James Wm McClendon, Jr, and James M Smith, Convictions: Defusing Religious Relativism, revised 
edition (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1994; originally published as Understanding 
Religious Convictions by University of Notre Dame Press in Notre Dame, Indiana, in 1975), pp. 175-6. 

71 Cf. Freeman et al, Baptist Roots, p.l. 

72 Parushev, ‘Freemad, Mod Rpdderne!’ (Forward, to the Roots!, in Danish), in ‘baptist.dk’ (Danish 
Baptists’ monthly magazine). Volume 152:17 (September 23, 2005), p.14 (pp.14-17). 

73 McClendon, Ethics, p.36. 

74 Ibid. 

73 The phrase ‘this is that’ refers to the opening words of Peter’s speech in Acts 2:16 (in the wording of 
KJV) when on the day of Pentecost he recalls the prophet Joel’s vision of the grand Day of the Lord 
(2:28-32). In Peter’s use. Scriptures are not just a historical record of the past but a living story line 
disclosing meaning and significance in the present. Similarly the phrase ‘then is now’ reminds us that that 
the expectation of the end times in Scriptures is not simply information about how things will or ought to 
come out in some distant future. Biblical eschatological visions have immediacy for here and now. 

76 McClendon, Ethics, p.30; cf. pp.26-34; the comments in square brackets are mine. 
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is that’ and ‘then is now’ vision, a trope of mystical identity binding the story 
now to the story then, and the story then and now to God’s future yet to 

77 

come. 

Thus, this theological vision is not merely a reading strategy for 
understanding the Bible. More importantly, the vision provides necessary 
and sufficient conditions for a way or ‘ the way—of Christian existence. ... 
[It shows] how a people’s identity is construed by means of narratives that 
while historically set in another time and place nevertheless display 
redemptive power in the present time.’ 78 This identity can be properly 
defined as a baptistic or congregational way (not to be confused with the 
Congregational Church) of living as a Christian community with an open 
Bible, ready to follow God ‘wherever the Holy Spirit leads them.’ 79 

The baptistic vision works to keep the community centred not on the 
story alone, but on Christian discipleship in the world as a people whose 
lives are to reflect the life of those called to embody the Jesus way. Apart 
from the biblical ‘fulfilment’ expressions of the operational force of the 
‘this is that7 ‘then is now’ vision referred to above, an historic example 
may illustrate the way the vision had functioned in Anabaptists living their 
faith out in martyrdom as presented in the Martyrs Mirror and re-told by 
McClendon. 

In 1535, an edict of Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, required that those 
who committed anabaptism be brought ‘to the extreme punishment’.... The 
year after the edict, the alert bailiff at Zierichsee in the Netherlands arrested 
Peter Gerrits, Peter Joris, Peter Leydecker, and Johanna Mels. These four, 
interrogated, answered from the Bible, but Burgomaster said, ‘We carry not 
for your Word of God, but hold to the mandate of the Emperor,’ warning 
that they faced death. Then they relied, ‘Lord Burgomaster, by this you 
prove yourself to be protector of the kingdom of Babel and of Bel for which 
you will indeed reap some reward here on earth, but hereafter, with 
antichrist and the crowned beast, eternal damnation in the lake of fire. 1 
would like to tell you that after they provided so insightful a scriptural 
diagnosis of the situation, the Burgomaster set these four young 
[ana]baptists free. It was not so; I spare you the details of their torture and 
death. ‘Thus,’ concludes Martyrs Mirror, ‘the offered up their sacrifices.’ 
Note now that when their crisis came, the three Peters and Johanna were 
guided by their perception that ‘this is that’; their present peril, their place 
in history, could not be grasped by the modernity of the sixteenth-century 
politics alone; only by reading the story of the beginnings and endings they 
found in Scripture could it be understood. They were Daniels in distress; 
their tormentors were evil king Astyages and his god Bel. 80 

77 McClendon, Doctrine , p.45. 

78 McClendon, Ethics, p.33; McClendon’s italics. 

79 James Leo Garrett, Jr, editor-in-chief. We Baptists (Franklin, Tennessee: Providence House Publishers, 
1999), p.3. 

80 van Braght, The Bloody Theater or Martyrs Mirror, p.445, in McClendon, ‘Primitive, Present, Future,’ 
p.102; McClendon’s italics. 
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This example shows that the baptistic vision serves both as the 
guiding pattern by which baptistic communities shape their thought and 
practice and as a prophetic corrective to those thoughts and practices. This 
vision ensures the continuity of the missional witness of the sixteenth- 
century Anabaptist and the contemporary baptistic Christians. It provides 
also the necessary and sufficient scope for an authentic baptistic mission 
theology to take shape. I will turn now to consider how baptistic Christians, 
guided by their vision, encounter cultures. 

Christians encountering cultures: witness as mission 

In a previous work my colleague Lina Andronoviene and I looked at the 
contemporary missiological implications of the (ana)baptistic theological 

o 1 

vision by asking the following questions: whether the church (or faith 
community) is living a vision—the vision of the Kingdom (which is the 
moral life of the church); whether the church is teaching a certain 
understanding of that vision (which will be the doctrinal task)—and then 
what should the church do so that it can reach the culture which hosts the 
church? How can it be a witness to that vision for the culture in which it 
lives out its vision? 

One can define three trajectories in the church’s witness to culture. 
The first one is related to the ‘theology of correlation’ of Paul Tillich, a 
theologian credited by those dealing with issues of theology of culture as 
the ‘father of the discipline of the theology of culture.’ He was the first one 
to formalise it as a theological sphere 82 of studies before it became an 
accepted theory. For Tillich, culture had legitimate religious inspirations: 
any culture presents in itself a religious dimension. However, sometimes 
the culture runs into problems, and thus the role of the church, being 
enlightened by the great vision of the Kingdom of God, is to correlate the 
problems, and the developments of the culture, with the vision of Christ, 
and to give the best answers to the challenges and the problems of the 
culture. The culture asks the questions. Christianity is the best religion 
because it has the best answers to the problems of the culture. 

Not all, however, would agree with Tillich. Julian Hartt, for one 

oo 

thing, sees the church’s role differently. The church’s task is a prophetic 
one: it is to point, critically, to culture’s illusions. Yet in order to do that, 
Hartt asks, is it possible to address the culture with the message of the 
Gospel? The culture should have certain ontological essentials which are 
characteristic of diverse types of cultures or are universally present. 
According to Hartt, there are at least five universal cultural ontological 


81 ‘McClendon’s concept of Mission as Witness,’ in Shenk and Penner, eds., Anabaptism and Mission, 
pp.227-246. Here I am following the line of argument presented in our paper. 

82 Paul Tillich, Theology of Culture, edited by Robert C Kimball (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964, 
1959). 

83 Julian Hartt, A Christian Critique of American Culture (New York: Harper and Row, 1967). 
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essentials. They have to do with death, love, guilt and shame, anxieties, and 
creativity. To use a popular saying, it is about death and taxes. 84 

Tillich’s and Hartt’s ways are not the only ones available to assess 
the relationship between the church and culture. John Howard Yoder 

oc 

introduced the idea of recurrent ‘original revolution.’ ~ What original 
revolution means is that the earthly, human Jesus came not to share a 
fairytale, or to speak about some untouchable vision of the Kingdom, but to 
live it out, so that the followers of Jesus the Christ could be witnesses to the 
culture by embodying Christ’s vision here and now. That embodied vision 
is bringing a new social order, a new reality, of how society in this 
particular place and time may best function according to the grand vision of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Holistic witness, then, is in the synthesis of these three proposals, 
such that the church does have answers to the problems of the culture and 
correlates them constructively. The grand vision and the inspirations that 
come from the Christian story can be passed on to the culture (following 
Tillich). There is also a role for a prophetic witness by which the church 
confronts the illusions and deceits of the culture, on issues of ontological 
essentials, such as the meaning of life, creativity, etc. These ontological 
essentials and the responses of culture to them can be examined and 
reflected upon from the perspective of the Kingdom (following Hartt). 
Finally, to make this kind of witness credible, the church should live it out, 
to show that it is a real, not an abstract alternative to the existing social 
order (following Yoder). McClendon’s proposal is to bring these three 
responses to the culture in an interwoven, ‘three-stranded cord’ of holistic 
Christian witness ‘in which the whole is stronger than any of its 

O/' 

contributing parts.’ 

Conclusion 

Witness is a biblical motif which has become ‘a metaphor for the way of 
disciple community’ or their way of life under God. The early disciples 
were indeed witnesses to Jesus and his way. For them ‘Jesus’ way was to 
be a way for all the earth and this was the goal of witness.’ 88 This has been 
the calling of the saints of the church ever since. It is to be our calling 
today. Our Anabaptist forebears urge us to take witness - a metaphor used 
by the New Testament authors for the changed lives of those who followed 

84 McClendon, Witness, p.41. 

83 Cf. John Howard Yoder, The Politics of Jesus: Behold the Man! Our Victorious Lamb, second edition 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company/ Carlisle, UK: The Paternoster Press, 
1994; originally published by Eerdmans in 1974) and his The Original Revolution: Essays in Christian 
Pacfism. new forward by Mark Thiessen Nation (Scottdale, PA/ Waterloo, ON: Herald Press, 2003; 
originally published in 1971). 

86 Witness, p.49. The origins of McClendon’s (and Yoder’s, for that matter) theology of witness can be 
found in Karl Barth’s thought ( Ethics, p.7). 

87 Ethics, p.53. 

88 Ethics, p.54. 
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Jesus - and recast it in an ethics of ‘postmodern Christianity’ by the 
embodiment of witness to Jesus’ way of active peacemaking 89 in the 
organic existence of a Christian in a Christian community alongside the 
interiorisation of faith of modern times. 

Anabaptist mission strategy is closely linked with missionary 
preparation. 'The most important strategy’, insists Shenk, is to ‘ form 
disciples who think and act like Jesus the Messiah.’ 90 JJe discerns the 
Anabaptist’s lessons for preparing ‘missionary disciples’ trained in 
kingdom values and patterns of witness and ministry in five propositions: 

The missionary disciple must be thoroughly immersed in the missionary 
message and ministry of Jesus, i.e., transforming mission. 

Missionary training as the formation of missionary disciples is essential. 

A key quality that every missionary disciple must posses is compassion. 

Both Jesus’ teaching in Matthew 10: 16-31 and sixteenth-century Anabaptist 
experience remind us that conflict is normal part of the missionary witness. 
Missionary disciples ought to be prepared to accept this. Crossing frontiers 
entails risk [of suffering and even death]. 

The missionary disciple never goes alone; both the Holy Spirit and the 
sending congregation will accompany. 91 

The modem era of ‘talking out’ the faith is over. ‘We come now to 
an age in which it must be lived out’ 92 both corporately in power practices 
of the Christian community (including the practice of establishing and 
maintaining the community itself) and in the embodied virtues of a 
Christian character (including the formation of missionary disciple’s 
character as such). To survive postmodern challenges, ‘the church 
embodied, congregation by congregation, is to become a witnessing church 

QQ 

once more—in a Pauline phrase, become Christ’s body (1 Cor. 12:27).’ 
Thus, for Christians, ‘the connecting link between the embodied ethics of 
each disciple and the communal ethics of the church [witnessing] society, 
between the moral self and the morals of the society, is to be found in the 
body of Christ that is the gathering church.’ 94 

Doc. Dr Parush Parushev is Academic Dean of IBTS, Prague. 


9 Stassen and Gushee, Kingdom Ethics. A call taken seriously and lived out by Mennonites, Quakers, 
Brethren and other faith communities of peace (Sawatsky, ‘Peace Churches’). 


‘An Anabaptist View of Mission,’ p.58; Shenk’s italics. 

Ibid. (Shenk’s italics; the comment in square brackets is mine). 
' Ethics , p.77 (McClendon’s italics). 

! Ibid. 

1 Ethics , p.214. 
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Pilgrims Progressing: 
Ignatius of Loyola and John Bunyan 

Tim Noble 


Abstract: Ignatius of Loyola and John Bunyan have, in their different but related ways, 
both left particularly powerful images of the way in which the journey of the spiritual 
life unfolds, the end towards which it should tend, and the temptations that meet us on 
the way. This article focuses first on Ignatius, and his Autobiography and Spiritual 
Exercises, seeing how he outlines the life of the pilgrim on her or his journey towards 
God. Then it turns to Bunyan, focusing, with the same intent, primarily on Grace 
Abounding and The Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan is read through the prism of Ignatius, to 
see what light this can throw on the progress of the pilgrim John Bunyan in his 
Christian journey, and of the other pilgrim, Christian, on his journey towards the 
Celestial City. Reading Ignatius in this way also allows Bunyan to question and develop 
insights in Ignatius. 

Keywords: Ignatius of Loyola, John Bunyan, Spiritual Exercises, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
spiritual life, journey 

Introduction 

The theme of the spiritual life as a pilgrimage has an extremely long 
pedigree. It is already present in the Bible, 1 2 3 and was used in various forms 
from the earliest Christian writings. In this sense, then, neither Ignatius of 
Loyola nor John Bunyan developed any new metaphors for talking of the 
spiritual life. Nevertheless, both of them, in their different but related ways, 
have left us with particularly powerful images of the way in which that 
journey unfolds, the end towards which it should tend, and the temptations 
that meet us on the way. In what follows, I will focus first on Ignatius, and 
his Autobiography and Spiritual Exercises, seeing how he outlines the life 
of the pilgrim on her or his journey towards God. Then I will turn to 
Bunyan, focusing, with the same intent, primarily on Grace Abounding and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

One further introductory clarifying remark may be necessary. I 
imagine it is clear that I am not suggesting that Bunyan had any knowledge 
of Ignatius. If he had known anything about Ignatius, we can probably 
assume that it would have been negative. For Bunyan and his fellow- 
believers, the name of Ignatius may have been unknown, but ‘Jesuit’ was 
already well-established as a telling put-down and insult against any 


1 Consider the so-called songs of ascent, Pss 120-134, for example. The story of the 12 year old Jesus in 
the Temple is set amidst the annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

2 For a brief comment on the antecedents of The Pilgrim’s Progress, see Christopher Hill, A Turbulent, 
Seditious, and Factious People: John Bunyan and his Church, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 
pp.201-202. For an example of an earlier use of the metaphor, see Ivana Noble, “The Apophatic Way in 
Gregory of Nyssa” in Petr Pokorny, Jan Roskovec (eds.). Philosophical Hermeneutics and Biblical 
Exegesis, (Tubingen; Mohr Siebeck, 2002), pp.323-339. 

3 For reasons of simplicity and space, I will consider only Part 1 of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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suspicious behaviour. 4 Indeed, Bunyan would have been rather horrified to 
be compared to a Roman Catholic. What I am proposing to do is rather to 
read Bunyan through the prism of Ignatius, to see what light this can throw 
on the progress of the pilgrim John Bunyan in his Christian journey, and of 
the other pilgrim, Christian, on his journey towards the Celestial City. In 
reading Ignatius in this way we can also let Bunyan question and develop 
insights in Ignatius. 

Ignatius of Loyola 

Ignatius: Life and Times 

Inigo Lopez de Loyola 5 was born probably in 1491, in the northern Basque 
country, where his family were local nobility. He was born into a world 
which was on the verge of great changes. Granada was taken in the first 
year of his life, completing the Reconquista, and Spain was united under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Later in 1492 Columbus landed on Hispaniola, and 
European settlement of the Americas began. This may be one explanation 
for the outburst of energy which seems to have gripped the Iberian 
peninsula at the beginning of the 16 th century. There was certainly a 
widespread suspicion of various forms of spiritual renewal, 6 which would 
cause problems for Ignatius in his early post-conversion years. 

Ignatius begins his autobiography thus: ‘Until the age of twenty-six 
he was a man given up to the vanities of the world, and his chief delight 
used to be in the exercise of arms, with a great and vain desire to gain 
honour.’ 7 It would seem that Ignatius was engaged in courtly life in various 
parts of Spain, engaging also in some minor skirmishes. In 1521 8 he was 
fighting for the Viceroy of Navarra in defence of Pamplona, which was 
being attacked by the French. In the course of this, his leg was broken by a 
cannon ball, and he was eventually allowed to return to his home to be 


4 Somewhat amusingly, Bunyan himself was accused by his detractors among other things of being “a 
witch, a Jesuit, a highway-man and the like”, John Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, 
(London: J.M.Dent and Sons, 1953 (Everyman edition)), p.92. See on this Anne Dunan-Page, Grace 
Overwhelming: John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress and the Extremes of the Baptist Mind, (Oxford: 
Peter Lang, 2006), pp.25-26. 

5 He seems to have adopted the name Ignatius in honour of St. Ignatius of Antioch. As it is the name by 
which he is most commonly named, from here on I will call him Ignatius. 

6 Those who were considered part of this movement, or these movements, were often referred to as 
‘illuminists’ ( alumbrados ). The basic problem seems to have been to do with the conflict between 
charismatic individuals and the institution, a rather common occurrence in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church, though not only there. 

7 Autobiography [1], I am using the translation by Philip Endean, in Joseph Munitiz and Philip Endean 
(eds.). Saint Ignatius of Loyola: Personal Writings, (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1996), pp.13-64, here 
p. 13. For his own reasons, Endean prefers to call the work Reminiscences. The paragraph numbers are 
found in most editions and translations, so I include them for ease of reference. The work is written in the 
third person, since it was dictated to a Portuguese Jesuit, Luis Goncalves da Camara, who had long 
pestered Ignatius for an account of his life. It was written on and off over some two years from August 
1553 till October 1555. See on this Munitiz and Endean, St. Ignatius, pp.4-7 

8 This is one reason for the confusion over Ignatius’ date of birth. Like many of his contemporaries, he 
was probably simply unsure of the exact year of his birth. 
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cared for. At first he was more interested in how his leg would look after 
the bone had mended, and thus, when it seemed he would be left with a 
protruding bone, he had the doctors reset it, despite the pain and danger of 
infection. For some time, he was in grave danger of death, and he attributed 
his recovery to the intercession of St Peter, since it began on June 29 th , the 
apostle’s feast day. 

Fie now found himself out of danger, but incapacitated. So lying in 
bed in the castle, he asked for some books to read. He really wanted courtly 
romances, but the castle library possessed only two books, De Vita Christi 
by Ludolph of Saxony and The Golden Legend (Flos Sanctorum ) collated 
by Jacopo of Varazze. He set to reading these books, alternating his reading 
with dreaming of the services he would perform for a leading lady in the 
court. Ludolph’s Life of Christ was a compendium of gospel sayings, 
stories and extracts from the church fathers, and was to be influential in 
Ignatius’ preferred way of praying. Reading it and the lives of the saints, he 
found himself increasingly inspired to follow a life of service to God. Over 
a long period, he came to recognise a difference: 

That when he was thinking about that worldly stuff he would take much 
delight, but when he left it aside after getting tired, he would find himself dry 
and discontented. But when [thinking] about going to Jerusalem barefoot, and 
about not eating except herbs, and about doing all the other rigours he was 
seeing the saints had done, not only used he to be consoled while in such 
thoughts but he would remain content and happy even after having left them 
aside... [finally] his eyes were opened a little, and he began to marvel at this 
difference in kind and to reflect on it, picking it up from experience that from 
some thoughts he would be left sad and from others happy, and little by little 
coming to know the difference in kind of spirits that were stirring: the one 
from the devil, and the other from God. 9 

When he had recovered sufficiently from his wounds, Ignatius 
decided to set out on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. First he spent the best part of 
a year in the town of Manresa, close to the Catalan pilgrimage site of 
Montserrat, some 60 kilometres north-west of Barcelona. It was here that 
he went through the spiritual schooling that would emerge eventually in his 
Spiritual Exercises. Already on his journey to Montserrat he begins to refer 
to himself as a pilgrim, and after that this is one of the most frequent ways 
he chooses to call himself. 10 


9 Autobiography [8], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.15 

10 See Autobiography [15], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.19. The references continue right up to the 
end of the autobiography at fairly frequent intervals. In a remark to Goncalves da Camara, quoted in the 
Menioriale, Ignatius explains why he determined that those who wished to enter the Society of Jesus (the 
novices, those in the two year probationary period prior to first vows) should do a pilgrimage. He says it 
is because “I myself had experienced how advantageous they were, and I had found how well they suited 
me”. See Alexander Eaglestone and Joseph Munitiz SJ, (trans. and eds.). Remembering Inigo: Glimpses 
of the Life of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. The Memoriale of Luis Gongalves da Camara, (Leominster: 
Gracewing, 2005), p.84 ( =Memoriale 137.12) 
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There is no need to recount the whole of Ignatius’ life story in detail. 
However, certain further points are of relevance. After returning from 
Jerusalem, aged by now in his mid-30s, Ignatius applied himself to study. 
He also began leading people in a way of encounter with God which arose 
out of his reflections on God’s action in his own life. This led, as already 
hinted at, to problems with the Inquisition, since Ignatius had no formal 
role in the church 11 and no theological education. In order to escape the 
Inquisition and acquire a proper theological education, he made his way to 
Paris, where he followed the humanities course, first at the College of 
Montaigu. 12 It was in Paris in 1534 that Ignatius and six companions he had 
gathered around him made private vows together in a chapel in 
Montmartre. This group was in 1540 to be constituted by the Pope as the 
Company or Society of Jesus. The name came to Ignatius in a vision on the 
road to Rome, in a small wayside chapel. There he experienced a strong 
sense of being placed by the Father under the protection of the Son. 
Ignatius was elected, against his wishes, as the first Superior-General of the 
Society of Jesus, and spent much of the subsequent time in organisation 
and writing the Constitutions of the Society, in which he sought to put into 
practice the insights of the Spiritual Exercises. He died in Rome on July 
31 st 1556. 

The Spiritual Exercises 

In outlining very briefly the life of Ignatius, I have focussed on his own 
sense of call, and the way in which he was so intensely convinced of God’s 
active presence in his life, following his conversion. As we shall soon see 
was the case with Bunyan, the stages of Ignatius’ conversion story are not a 
glorious picture of uninterrupted progress, without temptation or difficulty. 
Especially in Manresa, he was subject to a number of very vivid 
temptations, and it took him a year of hard and intense work to get over 
them. Out of this developed the way of prayer which is encapsulated in his 
Spiritual Exercises. 

What is now known as the book of the Spiritual Exercises is not in 
itself a spiritual masterpiece. It is basically a book of instructions for those 
who are to lead others through the experience of the Exercises, suggesting 
the type of exercise and pointing to some of the likely problems to be 
encountered. In this sense, it is a codification by Ignatius of the experience 
he had undergone in Manresa, tempered by his further reflections on that, 

11 It is possible that he was formally of clerical status, but this was usually a way of getting out of legal 
problems, and this would seem to have been the motivation for Ignatius. Clerical status simply implied 
having received at least the most minor of the various degrees of orders in the church, and had clearly not 
meant anything previously. 

12 A more or less contemporary alumnus of this college was Jean Calvin. It seems unlikely that the two 
would have overlapped, since Ignatius arrived in 1528, when Calvin had probably already moved to 
Orleans. However, it is interesting to note that Ignatius, Calvin, and, earlier, Erasmus, all studied at the 
same institution. 
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and other key spiritual experiences in his life. There was a version printed 
in Ignatius’ lifetime, 1 ’ but it was never intended as a work for general 
perusal. In fact, Ignatius rather insisted on the fact that the Exercises should 
be given orally, and not in writing. 14 

Nevertheless, the insights which Ignatius offers through this dry and 
generally somewhat dull text have continued to speak to people down 
through the ages, and thus the experience if not the book of the Exercises 
has come to have a central role, especially in contemporary Christian 
spirituality. 15 The Exercises are divided into four sections, conventionally 
termed ‘Weeks’. The full experience of the Exercises in its most 
concentrated form is generally expected to last around thirty days. 16 It can 
also be made through what is now called the Exercises in Daily Life, 
usually lasting up to a year. Many Christians use elements from the 
Exercises for either annual retreats of varying lengths of time, or as a basis 
for their daily prayer lives. Also very important is the person of, to use 
Ignatius’ own preferred phrase, the one who gives the Exercises, or as she 
or he is generally called in English, spiritual director. This person acts as a 
conversation partner, a more experienced guide, a mirror, to help the one 

17 

making the Exercises reflect on how God is leading them in the prayer. 

The four stages can be summed up briefly as follows. The first Week 
of the Exercises helps the exercitant to recognise their sinfulness and their 
complete reliance on God. This is a necessary starting point for the process 
of determining the specific call of God in one’s life. The Second Week, 
which normally is the longest of the four sections, consists of a series of 

i o 

meditations on the Incarnation and public ministry of Jesus, into which 
are fitted a series of special meditations written by Ignatius himself, which 
appeal to the need to respond as wholeheartedly as possible to the call of 
Christ. The choice made in the Second Week is then to be confirmed by 
following, in the Third Week, the Passion of Christ. Here Ignatius insists 


13 This edition was printed in 1548 by Antonio Blado, who was official printer to the Holy See. Blado 
also printed the first edition of Machiavelli’s The Prince, and also the first Index librorum prohibitorum, 
the Index of Prohitibed Books, which contained The Prince. See, for example, David Greetham, Textual 
Scholarship: An Introduction, (London: Routledge, 1994), p.99. 

14 See for example. Remembering Inigo, p. 183 ( =Memoriale 312) 

15 It has long proved of value to members of nearly all Christian churches, and is no longer in any sense 
restricted to Roman Catholics. 

16 The text itself suggests that ‘the Exercises should be completed in about thirty days.’ SpEx [4]. I am 
using the translation in Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, pp.283-358, here p. 284. The paragraph numbers 
will enable the text to be found in any other modern translation. 

17 In this sense, the English term ‘spiritual director’ can seem off-putting to some, since it suggests an 
unwarranted intrusion into the relationship between God and the individual. This, though, would be to 
greatly misunderstand the role of the director. Ignatius says that the director should speak as little as 
possible, ‘[f]or it is not so much knowledge that fills and satisfies the soul, but rather the intimate feeling 
and relishing of things’. SpEx [2], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.283. 

18 In fact, for Ignatius, they are contemplations, which tend to differ from meditations in that the former 
are more likely to use the imagination, whilst meditations tend to be more to do with thinking things 
through. See on this Michael Ivens, Understanding the Spiritual Exercises, (Leominster: Gracewing, 
1998), p.46. 
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on us being aware that any call to follow Christ cannot bypass the cross. 
The Fourth Week gives further confirmation with the Father’s response in 
the resurrection. 

Before starting the actual text of the Exercises, Ignatius offers some 
introductory points, called Annotations. The aim of the Exercises, Ignatius 
tells us, is the ‘preparing and disposing one’s soul to rid herself of all 
disordered attachments, so that once rid of them one might seek and find 
the divine will in regard to the disposition of one’s life for the good of the 
soul’. 19 One of the key points for Ignatius is that the exercitant should be a 
person who desires strongly to do the Lord’s will. Flence desire is a 
central theme in the Exercises, for Ignatius recognises that if a person is not 
moved by the Spirit to respond to the call of Christ, nothing will happen. 
Thus even when one cannot honestly say that one wants, for example, real 
poverty, at least one should pray for the desire for the desire. And this 
desire is, most fundamentally, to be entirely open to God our Lord and 
Creator, so that ‘the Divine Majesty may make use of one’s person and of 
all that one has according to Elis most holy will’. 21 

In order for this desire to find some very concrete form, Ignatius 
proposes a number of meditations. Roughly halfway through the Second 
Week of the Exercises 22 Ignatius presents us with what is entitled ‘A 
Meditation On Two Standards, 23 one that of Christ our Commander-in- 
Chief and Our Lord, the other that of Lucifer, the deadly enemy of our 
human nature’. 24 This meditation presents us with two graphic pictures, of 
possible choices which we face, paths we are able to follow in our lives. 
The choices are not equal, the battle between the two standards is not a 
transcendental one, in the sense that Christ and the devil do battle on more 
or less equal terms. Ignatius is no Manichean. Rather, the battle is within 
the soul of each follower of Christ, who has to return constantly to the way 
of Christ, despite the temptations laid before them by the enemy of our 
human nature. 

Ignatius always tells us to start our prayer time with a preparatory 
prayer, offering the time we are to spend to God. We remind ourselves, in 
the words of Romans, that it is not us who pray, but the Spirit who prays 
within us. Then he asks us to picture both the story we are about to 
meditate on and the place where it will happen. The third preamble is 
perhaps the most important, for it is here that we ask for what we want. 

19 SpEx [1], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.283. 

20 See on this, Michael Ivens, Keeping In Touch: Posthumous papers on Ignatian Topics, (ed. Joseph 
Munitiz), (Leominster: Gracewing, 2007), pp.l 11-123. 

21 SpEx [5], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.284. 

22 In a thirty day retreat this normally corresponds roughly to the half-way point of the retreat, since the 
Third and Fourth Weeks are generally considerably shorter than the first two Weeks. 

23 That is, flags or banners, signifying royal presence and often used in battle as a rallying point for 
soldiers. 

24 SpEx [136-148], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, pp.310-312. 
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Mindful of the gospel injunction, ‘Ask and it shall be given’, Ignatius 
insists that if we are serious about our prayer, we should ask of God what it 
is that we seek. In this meditation it is ‘to ask for knowledge of the 
deceptions practised by the evil leader and for help to guard against them, 
and also for knowledge of the true life revealed by the supreme and true 
Commander and for grace to imitate Him. ’ 

The first part of the exercise asks us to consider ‘the leader of all the 
enemy powers as if he were enthroned in that great plain of Babylon, upon 
something like a throne of fire and smoke, a horrible fearsome figure’. - 
Ignatius uses various names to describe this figure - Lucifer, the enemy of 
human nature, the bad spirit. His own experience had led him to recognise 
that the temptation to turn from the path of God was frequent and strong. 
The temptation to go off from this path happens in three stages, according 
to Ignatius. The first is to desire riches, especially, though not only, 
material wealth. Thus people will come to enjoy what he calls ‘the empty 
honours of this wealth’. Finally because they receive these honours, they 
will be convinced that they are responsible for their own well-being, and 
will be filled with pride. These three steps then lead to all further problems. 
Essentially what is being described here is a form of idolatry, in which I 
make myself my own god, since I can regard myself as responsible for all 
the good in my life. 

Over against this, Ignatius proposes a second kind of thought- 
experiment. Imagine, he suggests, this time, ‘Christ Our Lord taking his 
stand in a great plain in that region of Jerusalem, in a lowly place, His 
appearance comely and gracious.’ 28 Christ sends out his people on a 
mission to the whole world, 29 with this message. First, they are to call 
people to poverty, spiritual certainly, and if God desire and grant it, then 
also actual poverty. In doing this, they will attract insults and humiliation. 
This will in turn lead to humility, from which all that is good will proceed. 
Here then the call is to abandon the sense of self as god and enter into the 
service of Christ, poor, insulted, humble. We are to become like Christ, in 
order to be the visible presence of Christ for those around us. 

John Bunyan 

Life and Times of John Bunyan. 

John Bunyan was born in 1628, probably in late November, in the village 
of Elstow near Bedford, an English provincial town some 60 miles north of 

25 SpEx [139], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.311. 

26 SpEx [140], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.311. 

27 Ivens, Keeping In Touch, pp.75-76. 

28 SpEx [144], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.311 

29 On Ignatius’ view of mission, see in general Ignasi Salvat SJ, Servir en Mision Universal, (Santander / 
Bilbao: Sal Terrae / Mensajero, no date). In particular on the missionary dimension of the Two Standards, 
see pp.49-56. 
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London. His family were fairly poor, affected by the negative effect on 
smallholders of political changes from the late sixteenth century onwards. 30 
His parents managed to send him to school for some education, though he 
claimed to have forgotten most of what he learned. ' 1 His teenage years 
were dominated by the English Civil War. Bedford and the surrounding 
area was very much a Parliamentary stronghold, and at some point in his 
teens Bunyan joined the army, though he seems to have spent most of his 
time as a soldier in Newport Pagnell, fourteen miles or so from his home. 
Although not involved in military action, the revolutionary fervour of the 
times, with its diverse religious expressions, is unlikely to have passed him 
by. 32 

Bunyan’s conversion was at least as long drawn out as Ignatius’, and 
could also be said to have begun with reading two books, left to his first 
wife by her father, and their only possessions when they married. As 
Ignatius began slowly to feel stirrings of a desire for something different in 
his life, so did Bunyan. For John Bunyan, the first tentative step was to 
become a devoted participant in church services, though he says that his 
life for the rest of the week was largely unchanged. Bunyan’s growing 
attention to the scriptures and his conscience at first served only to drive 
him to despair and the conviction that his sins were so dreadful that they 
could not be forgiven. He felt that he was so deeply steeped in sin that, in 
the words of Macbeth, ‘should I wade no more, / Returning were as tedious 

, ,34 

as go o er. 

For Bunyan, the story of his conversion is fundamentally recounted 
in terms of a turn from growing outward compliance to inner reliance on 
the saving power of Christ. There is an interesting echo here of the Two 
Standards, when Bunyan writes of his neighbours’ attitude to him when he 
began to change his life even more, stopping swearing and giving his life 
apparently to God: 

they began to praise, to commend, and to speak well of me, both to my face 
and behind my back. Now, I was, as they said, become godly; now I was 
become a right honest man. But, oh! when I understood that these were 
their words and opinions of me, it pleased me mighty well. For though, as 
yet, I was nothing but a poor painted hypocrite, yet I loved to be talked of 


30 See Christopher Hill, Bunyan and his Church, pp. 16-27, for an overview of the social situation around 
this time. 

31 Bunyan, Grace Abounding, p.7. 

3_ Hill, Bunyan and his Church, pp.46-55. 

33 Bunyan, Grace Abounding, p.10. The two books were The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven by Arthur 
Dent and The Practice of Piety by Lewis Bayly. See on Dent and Bayly, Hill, Bunyan and his Church, pp. 
161-164. Dent’s work was first published in Amsterdam in 1601, so was no doubt known to John Smyth, 
Thomas Helwys and others of the first Baptist congregation there. See Monica Furlong, Puritan’s 
Progress: A Study of John Bunyan, (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1975), pp.53-54. It is in passing 
interesting to note that neither Bunyan nor Ignatius, deeply rooted as they were in the Scriptures, began 
their conversion journey with the reading of the Bible. 

34 William Shakespeare, Macbeth Act III, scene iv. 
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as one that was truly godly. I was proud of my godliness, and indeed, I did 
all 1 did, either to be seen of, or to be well spoken of, by man. 

The conversion process for Bunyan needed to move beyond this, to 
discover the true knowledge of Christ, and true faith, the abandoning of his 
life to God. Again, though the circumstances and language are different, 
both Bunyan and Ignatius came to discover God through their attention to 
the motions of the Spirit in their hearts, to the poor around them, 35 then to 
the Scriptures, and finally to the voice of the Lord speaking through 
different groups. 

However, although Ignatius mentions the trials and doubts he passed 
through in his time in Manresa, there is no doubt that Grace Abounding is 
much more a story of the pilgrim stumbling, than of the progress 

'if. 

experienced by Ignatius. Bunyan was constantly beset by doubts. There is 
a famous story in Grace Abounding of how he came to question whether he 
could really believe the Scriptures, since ‘[e]veryone doth think his own 
religion rightest, both Jews and Moors and Pagans! and how if all our faith, 
and Christ, and Scriptures, should be but a think-so too?’ 37 Bunyan found 
respite only in recognising the negative effect these thoughts had on him, 
like Ignatius and his dreams of serving his lady: ‘Only by the distaste that 
they gave unto my spirit, I felt there was something in me that refused to 

o o 

embrace them. ’ 

Christopher Hill notes that there was a huge amount of despair 
around in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, caused by the 
increasing and massive economic divide, and no doubt exacerbated by 
religious wars and, in England, revolution and regicide. 39 He goes on to 
point out that Bunyan’s frequent references to Esau’s selling of his 
birthright 40 are particularly apt here, since Bunyan felt not only that he had 
abandoned the saving power of Christ, but was also well aware of the way 
his family had gradually sold off its land. In other words, though the direct 
reference is indeed to his sense of having lost salvation, the literal 
interpretation of the text is one which has its power for him too. 41 

Eventually, Bunyan reached some form of certainty and security, 
perhaps as much through his engagement in preaching in Bedford and 
around as through anything else. He became more and more convinced of 
the presence of God’s love, which was stronger than God’s wrath, or any 


35 Cf, Munitiz and Endean, Reminiscenses [18], p.20 and Bunyan, Grace Abounding, p.16 

36 In the Autobiography, at one point Ignatius remarks how in the first months at Manresa, ‘God was 
dealing with him in the same way as a school teacher deals with a child, teaching him’: Munitiz and 
Endean, Reminiscenses [27], p.25. There is rather less of this sense of God’s patient leading in Bunyan, 
whose changes of mood are recounted in a much more tempestuous way. 

37 Bunyan, Grace Abounding, p.32. 

38 Ibid, p.33. 

39 Hill, Bunyan and his Church, pp.68-69. 

40 This also returns in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

41 Ibid, pp.69-70. 
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temptations that he might face. Bunyan’s story of his conversion is perhaps 
partly dressed up to make him seem worse than he was, for the glory of 
God, but it does seem to be an honest, at times almost unbearably honest, 
account of a search for some anchor, some rest, which eventually he finds 
in the sense of being loved by God. 

Although this was to be tested by long periods of imprisonment 
throughout most of the 1660s, Bunyan seems to have found prison a time 
of confirmation rather than temptation, and it is probably not entirely unfair 
to say that he was rather proud to have been made what the early church 
called a confessor, or a white martyr, someone who was imprisoned for 
their faith and still refused to give up on it. When he died in August 1688, 
of a fever caught whilst riding back from helping resolve an estrangement 
between a father and a son, 43 he had enjoyed success as the author of 
Pilgrim’s Progress and was well-loved and respected by his congregation 
in Bedford. 

The Pilgrim's Progress 

Unlike Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises, The Pilgrim’s Progress is both a 
spiritual but also a literary classic. Its evocative language has spoken to 
generations of people, Christians and non-Christians, 44 since its first 
publication, so much so that some of its imagery and phrases have passed 
into the English language, and are used by those who have perhaps never 
heard of Bunyan or his work. The journey of the pilgrim, Christian, 
towards the Celestial City, is similar but not identical to Bunyan’s own life 
story as recounted in Grace Abounding. In this sense, like Ignatius, he 
draws on his own experience of the journey to faith in order to show his 
reader the sort of temptations she or he is likely to face. This means that, as 
Anne Dunan-Page remarks, ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress is at times a guide to 
follow in the way to God only in the sense that it is a compendium of 
snares to be avoided by wary pilgrims.’ 45 In other words, the work is more 
about ‘how not to’, rather than ‘how to’. 

Nevertheless, we should not push this too far, since in warning of the 
dangers, Bunyan is trying to help and console the seeker on her or his 
journey. Ignatius does much the same with his rules for discernment in the 
Exercises, which alert the giver of the Exercises to the type and nature of 


42 It is perhaps not altogether accidental that the first half of the 17 th century saw Descartes struggle for 
epistemological certainty. 

43 See “The Continuation of Mr Bunyan’s Life; Beginning where he left off, and concluding with the time 
and manner of his death and burial, together with his true character”, which was first added to Grace 
Abounding in 1692, in the Everyman edition, pp.130-135, for the circumstances leading to his death see 
134-135. 

44 See Roger Sharrock’s introduction in John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, (ed. by Roger Sharrock), 
(Har mo lids worth: Penguin, 1987), p.vii. All references are to this edition. 

43 Dunan-Page, Grace Overwhelming, p.300. 
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the temptations which are likely to befall the exercitant over the course of 
the retreat. Moreover, as with most literature, it is the narrative tension 
caused by the confrontation with potential tragedy and disaster that gives 
the work its major driving force. In what follows, I want first to outline 
how I see the journey made by Christian as resembling and differing from 
the journey that Ignatius presents us with in the Spiritual Exercises, before 
briefly commenting on one passage from The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

As for Ignatius, so for Christian, the journey begins with an 
awareness of one’s sinfulness. In the first week of the Exercises, the grace 
that is asked for is that of tears of sorrow and contrition for our sins. This is 
something that accompanies Christian throughout his journey. The story 
begins with Christian bursting out in tears, and asking ‘What must I do to 
be saved?’ 46 For Ignatius, too, the question is to do with our salvation. The 
programmatic statement which begins the Exercises, known as the 
Principle and Foundation, begins with these words: ‘The human person is 
created to praise, reverence and serve God Our Lord, and by so doing to 
save his or her soul.’ 47 

At one level, the subsequent journey, through the Slough of 
Despond, in through the Wicket Gate and on to the final arrival at the 
Celestial City, can be read in terms of the journey of coming closer to 
Christ, (Second Week), of the trials and tribulations that will bring, (Third 
Week), and of the final assurance of all being well in Christ (Fourth Week). 
To do this too simplistically would, however, be to impose an alien 
ordering on to Bunyan’s work. As Grace Abounding makes clear, Bunyan 
always struggled with the temptation to what he calls legalism, 48 and much 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress is in that sense a kind of anti-legalism, the 
constant desire to trust completely in Christ. This is not so different to 
Ignatius, but it is told from a different perspective. Ignatius’ own 
conversion story starts with the immense desire to follow Christ as closely 
as possible, and that is the impetus behind all he does. Thus, for him, even 
the conviction of sin is seen in terms of its negative effects on fulfilling his 
desire. For Bunyan, on the other hand, the sense of sin is more 
overwhelming and the trust in God’s mercy harder to come by. In this 
sense, Christian’s journey seems more about the individual’s response than 
about Christ, who is seen only on the cross. 


46 Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, p.12. 

47 SpEx [23], Munitiz and Endean, St Ignatius, p.289. The exact way in which salvation is understood 
may well be different, of course, and I will return to this question briefly in the conclusion. Ignatius is a 
medieval Catholic, Bunyan is a convinced Calvinist, though in fact at some stages of his work there are 
some Arminian leanings. 

44 At the end of Grace Abounding, p.102, he lists what he terms “seven abominations in my heart”, 
temptations to which he is constantly prone. The third of these is “A leaning to the works of the law”. In 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, after having been rescued from the Slough of Despond, Christian is urged by Mr 
Worldly-Wiseman to go the village of Morality and there consult with one called Legality. Cf. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, p.20. 
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Nevertheless, both of them see the journey towards the fullness of 
life in Christ as one beset by dangers and problems. As with Bunyan, so 
Ignatius experienced many temptations, though for him clarity came more 
quickly and more permanently. However, the nature of the temptations was 
not entirely dissimilar. One of the key terms for understanding Ignatius’ 
spirituality is the idea of the magis, the ‘more.’ 49 As Michael Ivens notes, 
this is not about us doing more, but rather ‘[w]e are concerned with the 
‘more’ of Christ’s invitations and of the expanding possibilities of his 
grace, not the ‘more’ of compulsion.’ 50 But the more we desire to be 
faithful followers of Christ, the more insistent and, in Bunyan’s imagery, 
violent, are the temptations which we face. As 1 Peter 5:8-9 puts it, we 
need to be vigilant because our enemy is prowling around seeking to 
ensnare us, leading us, in the language of the Two Standards, on the path to 
riches, honour and pride. 

In order to see this, we can turn to the well-known story of Vanity 
Fair, one of the most striking passages in The Pilgrim’s Progress. Christian 
is at this time travelling with Faithful. They have just had another meeting 
with Evangelist, who has told them what to expect in the city. The Fair, we 
are told, is a very ancient one, ruled over by ‘Beelzebub, the chief Lord of 
this fair.’ 51 It offers all sorts of forms of what Ignatius termed riches and 
honours, and the vices issuing from them. Interestingly, this is one of the 
few places where Christian is not tempted to turn from his path. Instead, he 
and Faithful stay true to what they have come to confess. 

First of all, they are treated as madmen and aliens - ‘They are 
outlandish men’, some of the crowd say of them, seeing how they are 
dressed. 52 This leads to them being mocked and beaten. Yet, we are told, 
‘Christian and Faithful behaved themselves yet more wisely, and received 
the ignominy and shame that was cast upon them with so much meekness 
and patience that it won to their side (though few in comparison of the rest) 

CO 

several of the men in the Fair.’ This is a graphic illustration of what 
Ignatius means when he talks of the choice of poverty leading to 
humiliations and insults and thus to humility. The anger which this 
occasions for their opponents reminds us that, in Ignatius’ language, there 
are two opposing camps doing battle here, and when that of the enemy sees 
its plans challenged, it responds more furiously still. 

The eventual trial and subsequent martyrdom of Faithful are meant 
to show the advantages of remaining true to the way of Christ. In this great 


49 


Reflected in the Jesuit motto. Ad Maiorem Dei Gloriam, To the Greater Glory of God. 


Ivens, Understanding the Spiritual Exercises , p.75, note 3. See also Ivens, Keeping in Touch , pp.17-21, 
where Ivens reflects on what he calls the “glory-consciousness” in Ignatius, where what is to God’s glory 
is the defining criterion for Christian activity. 

31 Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, p.79. 


Ibid, p.80. 
1 Ibid, p.81. 
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set-piece in his work, Bunyan, like Ignatius, does not aim to offer us a 
choice between two equally plausible alternatives. Rather, he shows us the 
kind of temptations to which we are likely to fall prey, and by presenting 
them so vividly, he helps us to see them for what they really are. Thus 
forewarned, it is much easier to stand firm and continue following the path 
we have set out on. 

It is not that there are no further temptations. Ignatius takes us by the 
way of the cross, Bunyan has Christian go into By-Path Meadow, leading 
him to the encounter with the Giant Despair. Yet the goal of the journey 
keeps them going, as does the knowledge that the death of Christ is not the 
end, but that the journey ends in contemplation of the Risen Christ. The 
Exercises normally conclude with an exercise called The Contemplation for 
Attaining Love, which encourages the one making the retreat to focus on 
the way God is at work in all of creation to demonstrate his love for us. 
Wherever I look, I find God’s loving action towards me. The first part of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress ends with Christian and Hopeful being received 
into the Celestial City, as those who have loved God. There is a reason to 
their journey, a hope that ultimately nothing can extinguish. 

Bunyan and Ignatius: Concluding Remarks 

In this necessarily very brief consideration of Ignatius and Bunyan, I have 
sought to show their similarities, which transcend time, place and 
denominational affiliation. As I read both of them, I am constantly struck 
by how much they do have in common. In this concluding section, I want 
to sum up those similarities, as well as acknowledging the real differences 
between them. 

Both of them underwent a profound conversion experience at 
roughly the same age, namely in their late 20s. For both, this conversion 
was a prolonged event, that did not always proceed smoothly, something 
apparent even more in Bunyan than Ignatius. Bunyan’s work as a tinker, as 
much as his somewhat later call to be a preacher, meant that he lived an 
itinerant lifestyle, and Ignatius was partly led to conversion by the 
attraction of the lives of the saints, whom he wished to follow. Ignatius also 
embarked on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and between the mid-1520s 
and 1540 when he arrived in Rome, he travelled to Jerusalem and back, 
through Barcelona, Alcala, Salamanca, Paris (with excursions to Flanders 
and even London, not to mention a short return journey home), on to 
Venice, and finally through Italy to Rome. In his autobiography, perhaps 
not surprisingly, it is these journeys which fill up the pages, so that his 
sense of being a pilgrim was always very strong. Thus it is no surprise that 
both Bunyan and Ignatius draw on the ancient Christian reality and 
metaphor of journey for their stories, and their spirituality. 
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The sense of temptation and the fear of backsliding, of abandoning 
the path they have set out on, are common to both. Although it is in a sense 
more real in Bunyan, it is present for both of them. Ignatius has several sets 
of ‘rules’, or perhaps we could better translate them as ‘handy hints’, in his 
Exercises. 54 Two of these deal with discernment, how to be aware of when 
it is God who is calling us and when it is the bad spirit, or enemy of our 
human nature, in Ignatius’ terms. He notes more analytically than Bunyan 
that these temptations are different at different points of the journey, 
becoming more subtle and thus in some ways harder to resist, the longer we 
continue in the Christian journey. 

Ignatius also appends to the Exercises what Munitiz and Endean 
translate as ‘Helpful Notes for the perception and understanding of scruples 
and of the insinuations of our enemy.’ 55 In general, it is probably true to say 
that scrupulosity is not such a temptation to our contemporaries, and yet it 
is a language that is particularly apt for describing the experiences of both 
Bunyan and Ignatius. It is perhaps another way of talking about the 
temptation to legalism, since it concerns worries about whether we have 
done things in the right way. Both Bunyan and Ignatius had to learn to get 
beyond this state, since it is in many ways even more paralysing than sin. It 
is the opposite of the magis, since it feeds on the self’s sense of 
unworthiness, which leads always to the less, for we find ourselves unable 
to do anything out of fear that we will do it badly or wrongly. 

There are, of course, also differences between the two men. Some of 
these are socio-cultural. Ignatius, the nobleman, draws on the late medieval 
courtly images for his description of the journey. His insistence on poverty 
comes from his initial experience of plenty. For him, poverty is a choice, 
while for Bunyan, at least for most of his life, it was not. Bunyan comes 
from the largely dispossessed class of former smallholders, one of the 
socio-economic losers in the transformations from feudalism to capitalism. 
He may have been itinerant, but his wanderings were mostly within a fairly 
short compass, around his Bedfordshire home. 

There are also, needless to say, religious differences between the 
two, or at least they use very different languages. Bunyan is hardly 
complimentary about the Roman Catholic Church, though in fact he is far 
more exercised by the Ranters and Quakers, or the more Latitudinarian 
tendency in the Church of England. His anti-Papal remarks tend to have the 
ring of cliche to them, not surprisingly since he is very unlikely to have 
actually encountered many Catholics in his part of England. Ignatius at one 

34 Cf., for example, ‘Rules by which to perceive and understand to some extent the various movements 
produced in the soul: The good that they may be accepted and the bad that they may be rejected’, Munitiz 
and Endean, Spiritual Exercises [313-336], pp.348-353. See for a commentary, Ivens, Understanding the 
Exercises , pp.205-237. 

55 Munitiz and Endean, Spiritual Exercises [345-351], pp.355-356. See for a commentary, Ivens, 
Understanding the Exercises , pp.242-247. 
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or two points in the Exercises gets himself rather confused trying to be 
careful about his theology. The initial versions of the Exercises preceded 
his theological studies and subsequently he was most keen to avoid causing 
problems with the church authorities. Bunyan, too, was not first and 
foremost a theologian, 56 but had picked up enough from reading Luther, 
and from hearing sermons, and from his readings of the Bible, to have 
some language to articulate what he firmly believed. 

I think that this lack of deep formal education is probably an 
advantage for both of them, since their deepest intuitions take precedence 
over the need to express it, either for Bunyan according to the language of 
justification or, for Ignatius, in some other form, allowing for the need of 
sanctification on the journey as well. In the end, it may be this honesty to 
their own experiences, and the burning desire to share them with others, 
which unites Bunyan and Ignatius most closely. In this sense, they are at 
the beginning of modernity, the individual wrestling with God and living to 
tell the tale. So strong was the experience of been won over by God for 
each of them, that, like Paul, 57 they are almost forced to share it with 
others. It is the immediacy and power of their respective visions that have 
enabled them to continue to speak to so many Christians and others over 
the intervening years, and which give their lives and works an ongoing 
vitality. 

Dr Tim Noble is course leader in Contextual Missiology at IBTS, Prague. 


56 On Bunyan’s theology, see for example, Furlong, Puritan’s Progress, ppl40-154. Hill, Bunyan and his 
Church , pp. 155-193. 

57 Cf. 1 Corinthians 9:16-18. 
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Toleration and Anti-Toleration 
in Covenanting Scotland 

Derek Murray 


Abstract: This article looks at the Covenanters and asks whether they were the authors 
of all our religious and civic freedoms or, as others have put it, tyrannous and fanatical 
oppressors. It goes on to examine the context of the discussion and presents their 
reasoned and scriptural arguments against general toleration, suggesting why in the 
context this made some sense. 

Keywords: Covenanters, 17 th Century Scottish Church History, Westminster Assembly, 
Arminianism, Calvinism, Presbyterianism, Cromwell 


Is it possible to write a Church History of Scotland without bias? The 
answer is ‘No.’ Catholics, Episcopalians and various types of Presbyterians 
have produced quite contradictory accounts of a complicated and often sad 
story, and the Baptist version usually has sheltered under the shadow of the 
more extreme Presbyterian view. The Covenanters, a term which I shall 
shortly attempt to explain, were women and men of the seventeenth century 
and are favourites of all kinds of evangelicals - as examples of freedom- 
loving Gospel-preaching Scots. I only have seen Ian Paisley once and that 
was from my car in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh where he was addressing 
a small crowd at the Martyrs’ Memorial raised to the memory of 
Covenanting martyrs. The independent Texan Baptist minister in my town 
told me that he was taking his young people - all 2 of them - to see the 
gallows on which the Covenanters were hung—an extreme romantic 
picture of Scottish History. 

The late George Hossack, an eminent Baptist Minister in Scotland, 
who is buried at Currie on the outskirts of Edinburgh near a Covenanting 
Battlefield, said in his 1968 Presidential address to our Union, ‘ Scotland’s 
story is largely the story of her faith. We recall the Covenanter struggle to 
maintain what they finely described as ‘the kingly prerogative of Jesus 
Christ in this realm’. We remember the naked courage of Andrew 
Melville’s earlier words to James VI, ‘Sir, we will humbly reverence your 
majesty always...but I maun tell ye there are twa kings and twa kingdoms 
in Scotland. There is Christ Jesus the King whose subject King James is. 
And sir, when you were yet in your swaddling clouts Christ reigned freely 
in this land.’ 1 This is a fairly mild accolade to these brave people. 


1 Scottish Baptist Yearbook, (Glasgow: 1969). 
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So who were the Covenanters? 

Here are two strands of thought, to put it mildly. 

1. They were the authors of all our religious and civic freedoms. 

In a paper in the Records of the Scottish Church History Society in 2004 by 
Neil Forsyth, entitled ‘Presbyterian Historians and the Scottish Invention of 
British Liberty’, 2 the author traces a Scottish Whiggish interpretation of the 
17 th century propounded by historians of the Secession and Free Churches, 
conservative Presbyterians of the nineteenth century. Archibald Bruce of 
Whitburn, an Anti-Burgher Seceder, wrote in 1802 

the English who boast of patriotism, as their manner is, are disposed to 
arrogate to themselves the glory of asserting the principles of freedom against 
the tyranny of the Stewarts; and of overthrowing it at last in the Revolution; 
but the English have every reason not to provoke a comparison on this head, 
as it would turn out very little to their honour...in all the great principles, and 
in almost every point of public liberty, the Presbyterian reformers were before 
their celebrated patriots. 3 

Thomas McCrie of the same church showed that John Knox 
himself, as well as his Presbyterian successors such as Melville and the 
Covenanters held that no class of men have an original, inherent and 
indefeasible right to rule over a people independent of their will and 
consent: ‘such were the political sentiments which were inculcated by 
our Reformer...They are essentially the principles upon which the free 
constitution of Britain rests.’ 4 

So far as the National Covenant is concerned 

to this much vilified bond every Scottishman ought to look with as much 
reverence as Englishmen do to the Magna Carta. It is what saved the country 
from absolute despotism, and to it we may trace back the origin of all the 
successful efforts made by the inhabitants of Britain in defence of their 
freedom, during the succeeding reign of the Stuarts. 5 

So wrote James Aikman in 1827, expressing a view held by many in the 
great Free Church of 1843. John MacPherson, a Free Church minister, 
wrote in 1901 about the extreme Covenanters, the Cameronians, ‘narrow 
and bigoted in some things as they undoubtedly were, we owe them the 
liberty, civil and religious which we enjoy today.’ It went further: ‘to the 
Covenanters America, Canada and Australia owe their liberties,’ 6 wrote 

2 Neil Forsyth, Presbyterian Historians and the Scottish Invention of British Liberty, Records of the 
Scottish Church History Society 34 (2005), pp.91-110. 

3 Archibald Bruce, A Historico-Politico-Ecclesiastical Dissertation, (Edinburgh: 1802), in Forsyth, 
Presbyterian Historians, p.93. 

4 Thomas McCrie, The Life of John Knox Edinburgh 1818 i p 306 in Forsyth, Presbyterian Historians, 
p.96. 

5 James Aikman, The History of Scotland Glasgow 1827-1832 ix p.445 in Forsyth, Presbyterian 
Historians, p.101. 

6 Forsyth, Presbyterian Historians, p.104. 
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James Mackenzie in A History of Scotland for the Young. Finally in this 
vein: ‘Presbyterianism was and is the right thing for Scotland...it suits a 
liberty-loving people. It suits a people who believe in free institutions’ 7 : 
this is from a Handbook for Bible Classes from 1908. Such were the views 
of old-fashioned evangelicals and Presbyterians. 

2. They were tyrannous and fanatical oppressors. 

Something of this picture emerges in Sir Walter Scott’s novel Old 
Mortality. But listen to the late Historiographer Royal for Scotland, Gordon 
Donaldson, a convert to Episcopalianism: 

When the most extreme and unyielding faction prevailed, (in the 1640’s and 
early 50’s) the church dominated national policy and possessed a veto on all 
public appointments, in central and local government and in the armed forces. 
There was not only the purge from office of all who would not toe the party 
line, but there was also much ‘liquidation’. With the blood-chilling cry, 'Jesus 
and no quarter!’ the Covenanters massacred not only prisoners who had 
surrendered on conditions but even the women and children who followed 
their enemies’ camp. The covenanting movement, which had started as a 
nation wide protest against the arbitrary rule of a King, degenerated into an 
attempt to impose a new tyranny and to impose it on England and Ireland as 
well. It is an elementary error to believe that the Covenanters were ever 
interested in ‘freedom’ or liberty’ as we understand these terms. They claimed 
freedom for themselves; but they would concede no freedom to others. One 
(George Gillespie) who had written in 1637, when he was in opposition, 'who 
can blame us for standing to the defence of our Christian liberty’ wrote and 
indeed preached to the House of Commons eight years later (when his party 
was in power) ‘Liberty of conscience ought not to be granted.’ 8 

Still less were the Covenanters interested in toleration, which was 
denounced as wicked and as contrary to the Covenants, which it was. 
Cromwell’s imposition of toleration, though not for Episcopalians and 
papists, led to the suspension of the General Assembly in 1653. 

So what is the Covenanting movement and why are its leaders so 
loved and so reviled? The history of the Reformation in Scotland is tangled 
and like the education system in Edinburgh can only really be understood 
by natives, and usually not even by them. In 1560 a largely underground 
Calvinist movement became overt and the Reformation parliament was 
called. Knox and his friends outlined a scheme for a Reformed nation 
which was backed by many of the nobility and was basically Presbyterian, 
dispensing with Bishops and the trimmings of ecclesiastical power. But it 
was a surprisingly gentle reformation. Many priests eventually qualified as 
reformed ministers and were left in their parishes. The bishops were 


7 W. Beveridge, Makers of the Scottish Church, (Edinburgh: 1908) in Forsyth, Presbyterian Historians, 
p. 109 

8 Gordon Donaldson, Scotland, Church and Nation through Sixteen Centuries, (London: SCM, 1960), 

p.86. 
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allowed to die off in nominal possession of their offices, and the 
monasteries were not destroyed but allowed to fade away. The interplay of 
royal prerogative and the power of the nobility with the rising confidence 
of the reformed church led to many changes of polity. Sometimes there 
were bishops, sometimes there were permanent moderators of presbytery, 
and sometimes bishops were dispensed with. The ordinary Scottish parish 
and the loyal Christians were not overly affected by all these changes, as 
worship and discipline followed the same patterns whoever was in power. 

James VI was brought up under Presbyterian tutors, but, being a 
theologian and author himself, he felt ill at ease with the egalitarianism of 
the Presbyterians and famously, later, when he had become James 1 of the 
United Kingdom in 1603, proclaimed ‘no bishop, no King.’ He had 
however the good sense not to push the Scots too far. His son Charles 1, 
King Charles the Martyr in some Anglican calendars, who was to be 
beheaded at the end of the English Civil War in 1649, felt no such 
restraints. His Archbishop of Canterbury, William Laud, sought for 
uniformity in worship throughout the realm and in 1637 introduced a 
Prayer Book to Scotland. When it was to be read in the High Kirk of St 
Giles in Edinburgh by Dean Hannay the story is that Jenny Geddes threw 
her stool at the priest, shouting ‘will ye say Mass in my lug?’ This sums up 
Protestant views of episcopacy and Roman Catholicism in Protestant 
Scotland to this day, and it may be a true story. Certainly there is a plaque 
to commemorate the event in St Giles. 

The important outcome of the imposition of Prelacy and of the 
Arminianism which went along with it was the signing of a National 
Covenant in early 1638. This document did not condemn Episcopal church 
government as such, but said that the signatories would 

forbear the practice of all novations already introduced in the worship of God 
or approbation of the corruptions of the public government of the Kirk, or 
civil places and power of kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed in free 
assemblies or parliaments. 9 

It was designed to appeal to all who had grievances against the 
king’s policy, and did not contradict the Scottish loyalty to the Stewart 
kings, who were after all Scottish. Then in the Glasgow Assembly of 
November 1638 episcopacy was removed and abjured, the bishops, accused 
of Arminianism and worse, were deposed, and previous acts of Assembly 
reversed, to establish a perfected Presbyterianism. 

As a price for assisting the Parliamentary forces against the Royalists 
in 1643 the Scots insisted on the English Parliament accepting the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which envisaged the creation of a church of 


9 W C Dickinson and G Donaldson (eds.). Source Book of Scottish History Volume 5, (London: Nelson, 
1961), p.101. 
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Scotland, England and Ireland on a Presbyterian model, which the Scots 
undertook to teach to the other countries as they only had experience of 
Presbytery in action. Unity without uniformity is not what they wanted. All 
set forms and read prayers were rejected. Presbyterians had discovered the 
pure biblical form of the Church and they were eager to share it, or indeed 
impose it throughout Britain. There was a dread of a variety of ogres, such 
as Socinianism, Arminianism, Independency, the more extreme radicalism 
of the Commonwealth period, and especially of Anabaptism, as threats to 
public order as well as erroneous interpretations of scripture and tradition. 

In the time of this anarchie the divisions of people weeklie does much 
increase: the Independent partie growes; but the Anabaptists more; and the 
Antinomians most. As yet a Presbytrie to this people is conceaved to be a 
strange monster. 10 

There was a certain ignorance of what these terms stood for, and in these 
years a bitterness entered the Scottish Church, which has not yet 
disappeared. 

The Westminster Assembly. 

The Parliament of England, disregarding royal authority, summoned an 
Assembly at Westminster Hall, in June 1643, to prove to the Scots that it 
was serious about the reform of the Church. The basis of the first 
discussions was the Solemn League and Covenant with its demand for 
Presbyterian Uniformity. The Assembly consisted of, as full members 
around 108 divines, all Puritans and mostly Presbyterians, with a strong 
minority of Independents. Moderate Episcopalians, although some such as 
Archbishop Ussher were summoned, declined to attend, or were excluded 
for being Royalists. 6 Peers, and 16 members of the House of Commons 
attended as delegates. 4 scribes of the Assembly, 6 ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, and 4 elders of the Kirk were commissioners but not full 
members. Nevertheless the Scots, all Covenanters, took a vocal and 
influential part in the proceedings which ended in 1648 with the production 
of the Westminster Confession, Catechisms, and Form of Church 
Government - largely English documents which are still the subordinate 
standards of the Church of Scotland. 

It was at Westminster that the Scots met the full force of 
Independency and although in many ways they had a lot in common with 
the Independents, there was a parting of the ways over the question of the 
true shape of the Church. In ‘A Late Dialogue betwixt a Civilian and a 
Divine concerning the present condition of the Church of England’, George 
Gillespie, an eminent covenanting minister 11 wrote 

10 Letter of Robert Baillie, 1 January 1644 in Source Book of Scottish History Volume 3, p.126. Baillie 
(1602-1662) was a minister in the West of Scotland and commissioner to the Westminster Assembly. 

11 George Gillespie (1613-1648), minister in Fife and one of the four Scottish commissioners to the 
Westminster Assembly. 
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D (the minister): Good morrow to you, good sir. 

C (the layman): I am so glad to see you Sir, will you take a walk with me this 
morning and tell me what good news you have heard, for 1 have not yet been 
to Westminster Hall, the place most affected by the Athenian disease... 

D: I shall desire you to consider that Jesus Christ is the only head and king 
of his church, that the government of his church is part of his kingly office... 
Christ has appointed a certain policy and government and certain kinds of 
officers for the Church, because he has fully and faithfully discharged his 
kingly office in providing for all the necessities of the church. He reigns in 
his church not only mystically but politically- otherwise a visible politicall 
church is a body without a head, and subjects without a king. The government 
of the church is partly monarchical in regard to Christ our king and lawgiver, 
partly aristocraticall in regard to the ministers and officers and partly 
democraticall in regard to certain liberties and priveledges belonging to the 
people... 

C: concerning liberty of conscience, and toleration of heretics and sectaries 
for which there are so many books written of late for and against...! believe 
that in Germany, France, Holland, Poland and yes under the Turkish tyranny 
contrary religions and opposite professions and practices have been and are 
tolerated upon state principles...it is necessary in England to have like 
toleration to avoid a rupture in the Kingdom and for preserving union against 
the common enemy. 

D:...Only this I say that to open a wide door and grant an unbounded liberty 
unto all sorts of heretics and sectaries is inconsistent with the Solemn League 
and Covenant of the three Kingdoms by which we are obliged to endeavour 
the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, superstition, heresy and schism...this 
liberty was maintained by the Donatists, Socinians, Arminians, and 
Anabaptists but it has been constantly opposed by all that were sound and 
orthodox both ancient and modern. 

D quotes 2 Chronicles 15 ,verses 12 and 13, Asa’s Covenant that whosoever 
would not seek the Lord God of Israel should be put to death whether great or 
small, whether man or woman, and C reasonably asks for words from the new 
testament, whereupon D attacks Roger Williams’ use of typology and quotes 
2 Corinthians 10 v 6 ‘ the ministers of the Gospel have in a readiness to 
revenge all disobedience and in Revelation 1 and 2 churches must cast out all 
heretics. 12 

This was a time of great unrest in the country and in the church and 
demands for toleration naturally arose as sects and parties formed. Baptists 
and Quakers multiplied and alarmed the more sedate, and there were socio¬ 
religious movements such as the Diggers and the Levellers and the Fifth 
Monarchy Men who overlapped with Baptists. There were alarming 
radicals like the Ranters, and prophets like Muggleton and Reeve. On the 


12 George Gillespie, A Late Dialogue betwixt a civilian and a divine concerning the present condition of 
the church in England (London: 1644). 
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one hand there was alarm and on the other a desire for toleration, at least by 
some in England. 

The Cromwellian period. 

The political situation after the death of King Charles is to say the least 
confusing. Most Scots were loyal to the Stewarts and the young Charles II 
was crowned in Scone in 1651, but soon he fled and Cromwell’s 
Commonwealth forces occupied Scotland and there was briefly a unified 
British Republic. Cromwell was disposed to favour Independency and 
many of the Chaplains who came with the soldiers to Scotland were 
Independents and Baptists. Toleration was imposed on the Kirk, and the 
Assembly was no longer summoned. Presbyterians divided into 
Resolutioners - reasonably moderate, and Protestors, the irreconcilables. At 
times there were rival ministers in parishes, and meanwhile the chaplains 
preached in parish churches, whether invited or not, and disputed with 
ministers at public meetings. 

A few Scots in Aberdeen and Edinburgh formed independent 
meetings, and there were Baptist Churches in garrison towns such as 
Dalkeith, Leith and Cupar, where a very few Scots were converted to 
Baptist principles. Public baptisms were held at Bonnington Mill near 
Edinburgh, sometimes twice in the week where crowds gathered. 13 The fate 
of these meetings and converts is somewhat obscure. Some Baptists were 
accused of plotting against the Commonwealth, and were in close contact 
with Fifth Monarchy men, and when the army moved south in 1659, so did 
the Baptists. Some of their converts in Cupar appear in Kirk Session 
records as rejoining the Kirk and having their children belatedly baptised. 
Independents, such as Alexander Jaffrey, once Provost of Aberdeen, 
proceeded to Quakerism and formed the nucleus of the still extant Society 
of Friends in the city. But toleration was not acceptable to the majority of 
opinion formers, and as the good Sir Walter said, Scotland provided poor 
soil for nonconformists. 

In 1660 the King returned, the English Bishops were restored, and by 
1662 Episcopal government was re-established in Scotland. Many 
acquiesced, but there remained, especially in the South West and in Fife, a 
remnant of strict Presbyterians who are remembered for their zeal and 
fidelity and are the Covenanters of popular memory. The government, 
committed to uniformity tried various strategies to deal with the 
intransigents. Men of later infamy such as Tam Dalyell of the Binns and 
Grierson of Lag, who had been mercenary soldiers on the Continent, 
attacked Covenanters at their Conventicles, held in the Hill country, and in 
their homes. The notorious Highland Host was quartered on the dissidents. 
Indulgences were issued to woo back ministers who had resigned their 


13 Ed Yuille The History of the Baptists in Scotland, (Glasgow: 1926), p.26. 
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charges, or been driven out, and a few responded, but many went into exile 
in the Low Countries and in the Americas, many were imprisoned, like 
Blackadder on the Bass Rock, and many, both men and women, died and 
their sufferings passed into folk memory, that is unless you were a papist or 
an Episcopalian, who have quite different tales to tell. 

The leaders of these Conventiclers, Cameron, Cargill and others, 
were brave men driven to extremities, who eventually, after several failed 
rebellions, renounced their allegiance to the King. When James II fled in 
1689, after having attempted to offer toleration both to dissident 
Presbyterians and Roman Catholics, and William of Orange and Mary 
Stewart ascended the throne Presbyterianism was re-established and has 
persisted. The Cameronians, the Society people, deprived for long of even 
one minister, continued outside the settlement and eventually, having been 
joined by John MacMillan of Balmaghie and Thomas Nairne formed the 
Reformed Presbytery in 1747, which still exists, mainly in Ireland and the 
USA. 

The Fears of the Presbyterians. 

Arminianism, associated with the Laudian party in England, seems to 
have been less a precise theological doctrine condemned at the Synod of 
Dort than a catch-all smear like ‘modernism’ when I was young and it was 
a handy word to throw at anyone who opposed you. The fact that some of 
the most outspoken Baptist Chaplains were General or Arminian Baptists 
did not help, as they were accused of undermining Calvinism. 

There were Roman Catholics in parts of Scotland, usually under the 
protection of great families like the Gordons who held the old faith but they 
were peaceable and kept their heads down. Nevertheless toleration was 
imagined to open the door to Rome. Episcopacy and the Erastianism which 
went with it were seen as enemies of the true doctrine of church and state, 
about which Baillie was fairly well informed. 

Baillie, in 1647 wrote, 

While all the other factions of the Anabaptists did decrease the followers of 
the priest Menno did much increase: they did reject the earthly kingdom and 
polygamy of the Munsterians and the Battenburgicks, also the revelations and 
extraordinary calling of the Hoffmanists, with most of the blasphemies of 
David George; against all these Menno did write with passion. But to the 
point of Anabaptism and separation from all other continental churches to 
Independency and to a number more of the Anabaptist tenets he did firmly 
adhere, alluring many thousands to his way who continue to this day 
propagating their errour in many countries. The wickedness of spirit which 
reigned in Menno and yet rages in his followers notwithstanding their 
profession of great piety, of singular modesty and extreme detestation of all 
the other sects of the Anabaptists is apparent in the manifold grievous heresies 
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and grosse schismes whereinto they themselves have of old broken out and 
persevere therein to this day. 14 

We know Thomas Helwys’ words on toleration of varieties of 
Christianity and even Islam, words which would be anathema to the 
Presbyterians. Leonard Busher, a somewhat enigmatic sectary and possibly 
a Baptist, published in 1614 Religion’s Peace , 15 which was reissued in 
1646 in the midst of the sitting of the Westminster Assembly, and which 
called for complete toleration of all religions. Unusually for his time 
Busher sees church-building not emerging through competition between 
different sects, which are not true churches, but by the hand of God, whose 
work will soon begin. And here we touch on eschatology, too large an area 
to enter in this paper. That Busher was in touch with Socinians in Poland 
and that toleration was practised in that country might suggest another 
reason why Gillespie and others were suspicious of the very term. Roger 
Williams’ ‘Bloody Tenent of Persecution’ was also well known to the 
Covenanting writers and they take time to refute his calls for toleration. 

Conclusion 

I hope that I have made a case for looking critically at the Covenanting 
Fathers and also for their reasoned and scriptural arguments against general 
toleration. Gillespie wrote, 

choose accommodation rather than toleration. It is not impossible, pray for it, 
endeavour it, press hard toward the mark of accommodation. How much 
better it is to be with the other Reformed churches, though somewhat 
straitened and bound up, than to be divided though at full liberty and elbow 
room?’ 16 

The shifting sands of church life in the 1640’s and 1650’s and the 
deep commitment of Presbyterians to the scriptural nature of their church 
order make their anti-toleration intelligible and their persistence even under 
persecution admirable. But the Baptist call for toleration becomes even 
more remarkable against this background. 

Dr Derek Murray is an adjunct lecturer at IBTS, Prague 


14 Robert Baillie Anabaptisme the true fountaine of Independency etc, (London: 1647). 

15 For Busher see ODNB and Stephen Wright, The Early English Baptists, 1603-1649, Woodbridge 2006, 
pp.65ff. 

16 George Gillespie, Wholesome severity reconciled with Christian Liberty, (London: 1644). 
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Back to the Future: The Discovery of the Future 
of Russian Baptist Social Involvement through 
the Narratives of the Past. 

Tima Cheprasov 

Abstract: This article looks at the social ministries of the early Russian evangelicals, 
influenced by Lord Radstock and Vasilii Pashkov, and how what was already present in 
an incipient way in Russian society was transformed through the gospel perspective of 
the preachers. The article suggests that this perspective may have been lost in some 
contemporary expressions of Russian evangelical life. 

Keywords: Russian Evangelicals, Lord Radstock, Pashkov, Social Ministries, 
Preaching 

Introduction 

When I began working on this paper, my initial goal was to produce a piece 
of historical work focusing on the practice of preaching of one of the first 
groups of Russian evangelicals and on their social ministries. However, 
gradually, I started to look at it from a slightly different perspective. My 
attention was turned to the proclamation of the renewed Gospel narrative 
that was brought forth by Lord Radstock and later Vasilii Pashkov and the 
narratives that were already present in the society, the narratives of holy 
living and the importance of faith exhibited through life, which were 
deeply rooted in the tradition of the Orthodox Church. Although these ‘old 
narratives’ were significantly developed by various people who were not 
part of the Pashkovite movement (some belonged to the populist 
movement; others were reflected in the works of such authors as L. 
Tolstoy, N. S, Leskov, V. Soloviev), they did not produce such a 
significant impact on Russian society, until they were reinforced by the 
renewed Gospel story of Jesus. 

Comparing the story of the Pashkovites to the situation in 
contemporary Russian Baptist congregations, one can see a significant 
difference. The passion for the works of mercy and compassion that was 
particularly noticeable in the 1990s has been gradually diminishing. Now 
the majority of Baptists in Russia are much less keen on personal sacrifices 
for somebody else’s sake. I believe one of the main reasons for such drastic 
and unfortunate change is hidden in transformed motivation for the works 
of mercy. Charity turned primarily into a means of evangelistic outreach 
became a tool for spreading evangelical preaching, instead of being a 
natural outcome of following the way of Christ. Yet this ‘new’ way of 
doing evangelism neither has roots among Russian Baptists nor is it 
present in Russian culture, thus it causes people to distance themselves 
from social ministries. 
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Hence I would argue that a biblical imperative of doing justice and 
mercy can produce much fruit when it resonates with something inherently 
present in society. Therefore contemporary communities of Russian 
Baptists may find a renewed impulse to stand for justice and perform 
ministries of mercy in their communities, when they look back to recover 
the ‘narratives of the past’, the constants already dearly held by their 
culture, to guide them in the future. 1 

Social Ministries of the Pashkovites 

The life and ministry of Colonel Vasilii Pashkov has attracted a fair amount 
of historical research in recent times. The works of Edmund Heier, Cheryl 
Corrado, Marina Karetnikova, Andrei Puzynin and others have analyzed 
various aspects of his life, ministry, spirituality and theological views. Yet, 
the story of the transformation of a wealthy playboy into a passionate 
evangelist, of a revival that was so incredible, or as Edmund Heier called it, 
‘the most sensational event in the history of Russian aristocracy,’ 2 still 
deserves our attention. 

In 1874 William Waldegrave, Lord Radstock, arrived in Russia at the 
invitation of some women from Russian high society. He started 
evangelistic meetings in their palaces, which attracted significant attention 
and interest. He was an Englishman, an aristocrat, a layman, yet a preacher. 
He was not calling people to join any particular denomination, but was 
inviting them to ‘find Christ’. 3 Radstock appeared at a time when Russian 
society was split. The search for spirituality and truth as a recipe against 
social ills was an important theme in the works of various writers and 
social activists. At the same time, there was obvious disappointment with 
the Orthodox Church, unable to provide spiritual guidance and leadership. 
The result of such disappointment was wide-spread indifference to religion 
among high aristocracy and growing political radicalism among the 
intelligentsia. 

Colonel Vasilii Pashkov was a perfect example of religious 
indifference. One of the wealthiest people in Russia, a personal friend of 
the Emperor Alexander II, he was a member of the Orthodox Church, but 
according to his own description, a nominal church-goer, who lived a life 
of sin, trying to serve two masters. 4 From the moment of Radstock’s 
arrival, Pashkov tried to avoid him and even left St. Petersburg for a period 


1 The metaphor of “back to the future” in the title can be seen in line with the famous slogan “Forward, to 
the Fathers!” of the late Orthodox theologians of Russian Diaspora V. Lossky and G. Florovsky, see 
Parush R Parushev ‘Freemad, Mod Rpdderne! [Forward, to the Roots!, in Danish]’ In “baptist.dk” 
(Danish Baptists’ monthly magazine). Volume 152, No. 17 (September, 2005), pp. 14-17. 

2 Edmund Heier, Religious Schism in the Russian Aristocracy 1860-1900: Radstokism and Pashkovism 
(The Hague: Martinus Hijhoff, 1970), p.31. 

3 Heier, Religious Schism, p.45. 

4 loan Ianshev, “Suschnost Uchenija g. Pashkova Izlozhennaja Im Samim” [‘The Essence of Pashkov’s 
Teaching, as Presented by Himself], Tserkovnij Vestnik 19 (10/05/1980), p.4. 
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of time. Nevertheless, there came a moment when he had to be present in 
one of the Radstock’s services, which took place in Pashkov’s house, 
having been initiated by his wife. Radstock, ‘indifferent to metaphysical 
contemplations [which many Russian religious thinkers were fascinated 
with] ... always took a practical approach: he preached the Gospel as a 
means to the realization of the ideal society and, as a consequence, for the 
salvation of mankind’. 5 Yet it is said that Pashkov was unmoved by 
preaching. Radstock’s prayer became a transforming experience. It helped 
Pashkov understand and experience the immediacy of human relation to 
God and God’s endless love of humankind. 6 

Pashkov’s life underwent a drastic change. A nominal member of the 
established church, he turned into a passionate missionary to his fellow- 
citizens. Soon he became a leader of the movement that was started through 
Radstock’s preaching, but later became identified with Pashkov himself, 
bearing the name ‘Pashkovites’. Many of the most active members of this 
group were prominent, influential and wealthy aristocrats. The activities of 
the Pashkovites can be divided into two distinct categories - evangelistic 
activities and social work. It might be important to indicate, though, that 
they themselves did not distinguish it this way. Their social ministries (and, 
which is of no lesser importance, their changed attitude to simple people) 
were not viewed as ‘another wing’ of the ‘Gospel bird’, 7 8 but were 
perceived as a natural way of being a Christian. The message they preached 
was clearly reflected in the lives they tried to live. 

The Message 

Lord Radstock’s evangelical work in Russia was limited to the houses of 
the nobility. One of the main reasons was the language barrier - his 

o 

preaching was in English or in French, but not in Russian. Pashkov 
continued to preach in wealthy homes, with a major difference - his 
preaching was in Russian and open to anyone, who was willing to attend. 
The novelty factor (preaching in Russian language) and the format of the 
meetings (simple, down to earth spirituality, extemporaneous prayer) 
attracted large crowds of people from all social groups. Heier notes that 

smaller gatherings took place in the salons of society where the listeners were 
instructed ‘how to seek Christ’. Larger assemblies were most frequently held 
in the mansion of Princess Lieven in the Rue Morskaja and in Pashkov’s 


5 Heier, Religious Schism, p.33. For deeper analysis of Radstock’s preaching see A. Puzynin, The 
Tradition of the Gospel Christians: A Study of Their Identity and Theology During the Russian, Soviet, 
and Post-Soviet Periods (Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 2011). 

6 Sheryl Corrado, The Philosophy of Ministry of Colonel Vasiliy Pashkov (Wheaton: Wheaton College, 
2000), eh. 2. 

7 Cf. Delos Miles, Evangelism and Social Involvement (Nashville: Broadman, 1986), p.7. 

8 There were very few meetings where his preaching was translated, thus allowing servants to hear the 
message. (Heier, Religious Schism, p. 108). 
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palace on the Gagarin Quaj, which could accommodate over one thousand 
persons and was almost as large as the Tsar’s palace. 9 

Corrado says, ‘Pashkov and his followers did not hesitate to dream 
big dreams.’ 10 Their goal was to bring to faith the whole population of 
Russia, including the Emperor. 11 However, they wanted to help people to 
find Christ, without splitting away from the Orthodox Church. It was a 
striving for revival, for rediscovery of the lost and neglected radical 
discipleship. ’Pashkov... simply advocated the preaching and reading of 
Scripture for the sake of finding truth and the way back to Christ and to His 
teaching.’ In his correspondence with Rector Janishev of the Theological 
Academy of St. Petersburg Pashkov states, 

I am repeating constantly that salvation cannot be bought... Salvation can be 
achieved only through Christ. I am telling everyone that with works there is 
no justification before God, justification is obtained only through belief in 
Christ. But it is understood that true faith results in good works... Does it not 
say in the Gospel of St. John - ‘I am the way and the truth and the life, and 
the father can be reached only through me’, i.e., Christ? ... Is this not the same 
which is taught by the Orthodox Church? ... I have always attempted to show 
from Scripture that all Christian virtues are but the fruits of the Holy Spirit. 13 

Despite such statements and also the fact that Pashkov neither taught 
against the Orthodox Church, nor called anyone to leave or join any 
denomination, 14 opposition started to appear from within the conservative 
circles of the society (K. Pobedonostsev, Prince Meschcherskij, F. M. 
Dostoyevsky and many others) and the Orthodox Church. 15 However this 
could not stop the growth of the movement since Pashkov and his followers 
‘never missed an opportunity to evangelize whether it be among prisoners, 
soldiers, a fathering of cabmen or of factory workers’. 16 And the only 
reason their message was accepted was because they practiced what they 
preached. The true faith that Pashkov spoke about did produce fruits, which 
could simply be called unique. 


9 Heier, Religious Schism, p.109. 

10 Corrado, The Philosophy..., ch. 2. 

11 Fiodor Ornatskiy, Sekta Pashkovtsev i otvet na “Pashkovskie voprosy”. [The Sect of Pashkovites and 
The Response to Pashkov’s Questions] 2 nd ed. (St. Petersburg: Obshchestvo Rasprostraneniya Religiozno- 
Nravstvennago Prosvishcheniya v Dukhe Pravoslavnoy Tserkve, 1903), p.6. See also D. Bogolyubov, 
‘Pashkovtsy’ in Russkie sektantiy, ikh uchenie, kult, i sposoby propagandy [“Pashkovites” in ‘Russian 
Sectarians, Their Teaching, Cult and Ways of Propaganda’], ed. M. A. Kalnev (Odessa: n.p., 1911), p. 93. 
I_ Heier, Religious Schism, p. 111. 

13 Quoted after Heier, Religious Schism, p. 111. 

14 Nikolai Leskov, Schism in High Society: Lord Radstock and his Followers, with an introduction and 
afterword by James Muckle, trans. and ed. by James Muckle (Nottingham: Bramcote Press, 1995), p.106. 

15 Still, due to the Pashkov’s connection to the Emperor and a large number of influential aristocrats that 
were either part of his movement or were sympathetic to it, they did not face significant oppression until 
after the death of Alexander II. 

16 Heier, Religious Schism, p. 113. 
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Social work 

The social ministries of the Pashkovites were perhaps their most significant 
characteristic. They were praised and admired for them by their 
contemporaries, but also accused of “buying converts”, or attracting them 
with money (largely because of the unprecedented scale of the work, 
generosity of the givers and the inability of their adversaries to recognise 
the possibility of a sincere Christian way of doing charity). The length of 
this article makes it impossible to provide even a brief description of all the 
ministries and projects that Pashkov and his followers were involved in. 
Thus I am going to mention only a few, which, nonetheless, would be 
enough to give a picture of the level and the depth of the Pashkovites’ 
commitment, not only to mercy and compassion, but also to the issues of 
social justice. 

Philanthropy, works of mercy and charity were not unusual or alien 
to the Russian Orthodox culture. Yet the degree to which Pashkovites were 
involved in their social work caused a lot of controversy and 
condemnation. ‘Pashkov and his associates opened schools, orphanages, 
hospitals, cafeterias, teahouses and shelters published and distributed 
inexpensive Christian literature; visited hospitals and prisons; and provided 
work for the unemployed.’ They were involved with the poor and social 
outcasts at a personal level, developing personal relationships, something 
which was unheard of and unacceptable in their circles. Princess Sofiia 
Lieven wrote, 

Anyone who has not been to such an apartment cannot picture it. The 
stairways smelled like cats and sunflower oil. There were apartments in which 
each room was rented to several persons, each possessing only a corner. In 
order to conserve heat, no fresh air was allowed in, and the stench was 
suffocating... Yet my aunt [princess Gagarinaj rejoiced in suffering this 
disgrace for the sake of the Lord. 18 

In a similar way the Pashkovites visited hospitals (even the 
prostitutes who were receiving treatment 19 ) and prisons. There are 
numerous testimonies of how their encounters with the criminals turned out 
to be transformative encounters for them. Moreover, the interest in the lives 
of the prisoners (regardless of their crime or social position) that Pashkov 
and his followers exhibited went far beyond mere desire to proclaim the 


17 Sheryl Corrado, ‘The Gospel in Society: Pashkovite Social Outreach in Late Imperial Russia,’ in Sheryl 
Corrado and Toivo Pilli (eds.). Eastern European Baptist History: New Perspectives (Prague: IBTS, 
2007), p.54. 

18 Princess Sophie Lieven, Eine Saat, die reiche Frucht brachte (Basel: Brunnen-Verlag, 1952), p.42. 
Quoted in Corrado, ‘The Gospel in Society,’ p.55. 

19 Hermann Dalton, “Recent Evangelical Movements in Russia: Lord Radstock and Colonel Pashkoff’, 
The Catholic Presbyterian, 6/32 (1881), p.l 10. 
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message and be heard - the lasting friendships that started out of such brief 
contacts are a great example to follow even today. 20 

S. Glebov, one of Pashkov’s opponents, provided a description of a 
meeting at Pashkov’s palace, which was attended by people from all 
classes, from nobility to the poor workers. He quoted the preacher [either 
Count Korff or Count Bobrinskij]: 

We have sinned along with out fathers for generations and it is time to cleanse 
ourselves of all evil... We have neglected our duty in this world. Around us 
are many sufferings and oppressed persons and therefore we ought to help 
them in word and in deeds. In word, so that we may recognize our duty; and 
in deed to prove that we have recognized our purpose in this world, which is 
the striving towards unity and brotherhood. And what do we have? 
Segregation. Society is divided into classes similar to those in an educational 
institution. As if the people are not equal, as if the same blood in not flowing 
in their veins, as if they were not all of the same mother nature created by our 

Lord, as if we were not all identical children of the Heavenly Creator... This 

21 

is our purpose for fathering here...” 

These words were put into practice by Pashkovites, by being 
involved not only in charity projects (such as cheap restaurants and 
canteens that fed thousands of people every month almost free of charge, 
and direct financial help to the needy), but also through starting various 
small businesses, that could allow poor women and children to earn their 
living (sewing shops, laundries, etc.). 22 Thus it shows that they were not 
only preoccupied with charitable activities, but sought a lasting social 
change. 

Let me draw a brief conclusion. The simplistic preaching of Lord 
Radstock in the salons of Russia’s high aristocracy in the second half of the 
XIX century resulted in incredible revival that started from some of the 
wealthiest and most influential people of the society, but gradually swept 
through wide masses of Russia’s population. The movement had a distinct 
message of calling people to Christ, and could thus be viewed as Protestant 
Evangelical (hence Andrei Puzynin’s argument built upon the analysis of 
Pashkov’s connections to wider Protestant world and his evangelical 
theology). 

A very particular view of social justice and the works of mercy and 
practical implementation of those views was another characteristic of the 
Pashkovites. Their ministries developed at a scale never known in Russian 
society, having a grand aim - complete transformation of Russian society 


2(1 See, for example, Corrado, ‘The Gospel in Society,’ p.58. 

21 S. Glebov, Polkovnik Pashkov. Russkii Redstock [‘Colonel Pashkov. Russian Radstock’], (St. 
Petersburg: n.p., 1904), p.84 (quoted in Heier, Religious Schism, p.114). 

2_ Heier, Religious Schism, p. 117; Sekta Pashkovtsev I Razgovor Pravoslavnogo s Pashkovtsem (St. 
Petersburg: n.p., 1895), p.9. 
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and the renewal and radicalization of the established church. Their means 
and message were of peace and hope. It was rightly noted by J.C. Pollock 
that it ‘was a better road than that of Nihilist revolutionaries’. 23 
Unfortunately, the Pashkovites were rejected by the Orthodox clergy and 
the conservative politicians. Upon the death of Alexander II Pashkov and 
Korff were sent into exile, their ministries were prohibited and their 
activists persecuted. I believe this was yet another mistake that resulted in 
the revolution of 1917. 

Rediscovery of the ‘old narratives’ 

The movement of the Pashkovites was a unique phenomenon in Russian 
history. However, its uniqueness was in the scale of their activities and its 
source (reading and application of the Scripture, rather than the tradition of 
the Church or philosophical argumentation), but not in the practice. 
Radstock and Pashkov’s message struck the right chords in the minds of 
their listeners, being in tune with ideals and sacred narratives already 
present in the society. This was one of the reasons of the success of their 
preaching - the new agenda was not new at all! Now I would like to 
identify major social, philosophical and religious trends that paralleled with 
the teaching on social justice and compassion of the Pashkovites. 

A number of socio-political factors of the first half of the 19 th century 
triggered the birth of two movements that started from different ends of 
social ladder, but had similar ideals and goals. These were the populist 
movement and the “repentant nobles”. Their appearance is closely 
connected with the Slavophile movement with its idealization of the 
Russian peasant and the peasant commune. 24 The works of Fyodor 
Tyutchev, Alexander Gertzen (and his Kolokol [The Bell] newspaper), Leo 
Tolstoy and others produced a guilt-driven movement among the wealthy 
aristocrats, who gave up their wealth and careers in order to ‘pay the debts 
of their fathers’ and to atone for their involuntary sin of being born into a 
privileged class. They wanted to fight against the poverty and ignorance of 
the peasants through personal example and by the means of educating the 
masses. 

The populist movement differed both in its social composition as 
well as in motivation. ‘Raznochintsi’, people belonging to various groups 
of the emerging middle-class, followed the call of N. Chemyshevskij in his 
novel What is to be Done? He argued there that ideal society can be built 
by reason, through enlightenment and education. 


23 J.C.Pollock, The Faith of the Russian Evangelicals (New York: 1964), p.68. 

24 Parush R. Parushev, ‘Romanticke vlivu na pocatku ruskeho slavjanofilskeho hnutl [Romantic 
Influences at the Beginnings of the Slavophile Movement in Russia],’ in Ivana Noble, Jin Hanus a kol. 
Krest’anstvi a Romantismus [Christianity and Romantism], Quaestiones quodlibetales series. No. 15 
(Brno: Centrum pro Studium Demokrace a Kultury, 2011: in Czech), p.66 (pp.64-83). 
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The movement reached its peak in 1873-74 when thousands, not only of 
young men and women, but also of men in well-established professions, 
[including hundreds of aristocrats] roamed the Russian countryside, often 
dressed as peasants, to carry out their enlightening propagandist activities. 
They abandoned the universities and their comfort in order to serve the people 

‘JC 

and be one with them in spirit." 

The Populist movement ended in disappointment, rejected by the 
peasants (who were extremely conservative and suspicious towards 
‘western ideas’ as they perceived the deeds of the populists) and being 
persecuted by the authorities, thus turning to terrorism and revolutionary 
ideas or religious experience (the ‘back to church’ movement in the late 
19 th century). 

Similar movements seeking transformation and renovation of society 
but on religious foundations developed in literary circles. The works of 
several prominent authors, such as A. Khomyakov, F. Dostoevsky, L. 
Tolstoy, N. Leskov, V. Soloviev, reflect the passions of its authors, but also 
of the original readers. Drawing their inspiration from the depths of 
Russian Orthodox tradition and some of their outstanding representatives 
they directly or indirectly ‘defended the freedom of the individual and the 
importance of social justice.’ 

Monk Zosima as portrayed by Dostoevsky in The Brothers 
Karamazov was pictured after a real person, Tikhon Zadonskij, whose 
writings were introduced in all Orthodox schools from 1884 (he was 
canonised in 1861). 27 G. V. Florovsky wrote about Tikhon’s True 
Christianity (1770-72): 

Tikhon’s intense spiritual composure was coupled with some exceptional 
power of merciful attention and love. His words on loving one’s neighbour, 
social justice and charity are not any weaker than Chrysostom... this book 
had a historical importance. It is not a dogmatic system; rather it is a mystical 
ethics or ascetics. But it was a first experience of living theology, experiential 
theology - which was different from school knowledge, without real 
experience... 28 

Tikhon was only one of the monks who were recognised as spiritual 
fathers of Russian faith, being portrayed as an example to follow and 
revere. However, such stories were not uncommon. The end of the 19 th 
century was marked by a rapid development of monasteries, which 


25 Heier, Religious Schism, pp.6-7. D.N. Ovsjaniko-Kulikovskij, ‘“Kajushchiesja dvorjane’ I Raznochintsy 
60-kh Godov”, Istorija Russkoj Intelligentsii (Sobranie Sochinenij) [‘“The Repenting Nobles” and 
Razhochintsy of the 60s’, in The History of Russian Intelligentsia (The Collection of their Works), (St. 
Petersburg:, 1911), VIII, pp.83-99. Also Andreas E. Buss, The Russian-Orthodox Tradition and Modernity, 
(Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2003), pp. 120-128. 

26 Heier, Religious Schism, p.26 

27 Heier, Religious Schism, p.49. 

28 G. Florovsky, Puti Russkogo Bogoslivia [Ways of Russian Theology] (Vilnus: 1991), p.125. 
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attracted thousands of people in search of deeper spirituality and holiness, 
who wanted to experience life with God. Tolstoy’s “Father Sergij”, a story 
of his own spiritual searching, could have being claimed by many as a story 
of their lives. Tolstoy portrays the life of a young officer, who leaves high 
society, being disappointed in vanity, selfish living and unfaithfulness of 
his fiancee. It is followed by his life in a monastery, rise in popularity 
(because of his reputation of a saint), subsequent fall and repentance. The 
story concludes with him leaving everything behind yet again, in order to 
seek God living among simple people. 

A simple unpretentious lifestyle, mutual support, care for the needy, 
restoration of the fallen, lost or devastated, spiritual guidance and direction 
- these were key characteristics of a life that was traditionally considered 
as “holy” in Russian society, drawing inspiration and example from people 
like Tikhon or Paisius Velichkovski. Paisius was one of the founders of the 
renewal of the Flesychast movement in Russia, who exerted immense 
influence on the startsy (the spirutual leaders) of the famous monastery 
Optina Pustin. Nicolas Zernov argued that these people 

were convinced that the religion of the Incarnation calls man to freedom and 
that membership of the Orthodox Church demands not passive obedience to 
its authority but the full exercise of men’s creative and intellectual gifts. 29 

I would like to conclude this brief overview of the main social trends 
in Russian society of the 19 th century with the words of Khomyakov on 
Christianity, faith and works. In the second half of the nineteenth century, 
Khomyakov’s writings played a significant role in forming Russian 
Imperial politics and the vision for Russian Orthodox Church. I believe the 
following words provide a clear reflection of the vision that was also 
guiding Pashkov and his followers. 

For Christian knowledge is a matter not of intellectual investigation, but of a 
living faith, which is a gift of grace... Holy Church confesses her faith by her 
whole life... The Church, even upon earth, lives, not an earthly human life, 
but a life which is divine, and of grace.... no one is saved without partaking of 
the inward holiness of the Church, of her faith, hope, and love: for it is not 
works which save but faith. And faith, that is to say, true and living faith, is 
not twofold [faith and work], but single. ... But if it be true, then it is also a 
living faith, that is to say, one which does works; but if it does works, what 
works are still required? .. , 30 

The movement of the Pashkovites, their teaching and their practices 
had many parallels in the society. It was both relevant (as they were not 
preoccupied with ‘their own personal salvation and with religious and 


29 N. Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (New York: 1963), p.294. 

30 A. S. Khomyakov, “The Church is One,” in W. J. Birkbeck (ed.), Russia and the English Church: A 
Correspondence between Mr. William Palmer, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford and M. Khomiakoff 
in years 1844-1854 (London: Rivington, Percival & Co., 1895), pp.193-213. Quoted after Parushev, 
“Romantic Influences”, pp.69-70. 
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moral problems, but also with the existing social order’ 31 ) and it touched 
upon dearly held (although rarely practiced) ideals of holiness, mercy, 
justice and following God or becoming Christ-like ( theosis 32 ). That was the 
problem of the Orthodox Church in Russia as its theology and tradition 
differ drastically from their ecclesial life and practice (And this was the 
problem not recognized by the Slavophiles, who rightly spoke about the 
church as an ideal, but missed the fact that this ideal was yet to be reached). 
In this situation the contextually bound preaching of the Pashkovites, being 
born from a newly discovered ability to read and interpret the Holy 
Scripture, and rooted in the traditional values of the society, was able to 
produce dramatic transformation in the lives of a large number of people. 

Past, Present and Future of Russian Baptist Social 
Involvement 

Contemporary Russian Baptists would not oppose the idea of the necessity 
to help the needy or the oppressed. This, however, does not mean the 
existence of a human rights movement among the Baptists or a pursuit for 
social justice. Baptist social involvement is normally limited to charity 
activities that churches run independently or in partnerships with other 
Christian organizations. I do not want to give the impression that criticism 
of the existing practices if the sole purpose of this work. I do recognize and 
appreciate that the church is trying to act out of the resources it possesses 
and the need it sees. Yet I believe ‘what it sees’ can and should be 
expanded. 

However, before turning to the question of ‘what can be expanded’, I 
would like to share another observation. In recent years, one my 
observation, the number of Baptists involved or even interested in social 
ministries has been steadily declining. People consider social work to be 
somebody’s professional paid activities or view it as projects initiated by 
the same paid professionals. The question might be then, how this can be 
changed? The answer can be found by looking at what motivates Baptists 
to enter the field of social work. In most cases this can be well explained 
with the words of David Bosch: 

...even if - throughout all the centuries of Christian missionary history - 
remarkable service has always been rendered in respect of the care of the sick, 
the poor, orphans, and other victims of society... these ministries were almost 
always viewed as ‘auxiliary services’ and not as missionary in their own right. 
Their purpose was to dispose people favourably toward the gospel, ‘soften 


31 Heier, Religious Schism, p.28. 

32 For the definition of theosis see Petro B. Bilaniuk, "The Mystery of Theosis or Divinization," in The 
Heritage of the Early Church: Essay in Honor of the Very Reverend Georges Vasilievich Florovsky 
(Rome: Pont. Inst. Studiorum Orientalium, 1973), p.347. 
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them up’, and thereby prepare the way for the work of the real missionary, 
namely, the one who proclaimed God’s word about eternal salvation. 33 

In other words charity is used as a tool for attraction of the poor and needy 
(obviously, this raises the ethical question of Christians exploiting human 
needs) so that they could hear the message of salvation. (This poses an 
important question regarding the understanding of salvation). Needless to 
say that the majority of charity programmes run by Baptist churches in 
Russia do not attempt to change the status quo, being only a mean of 
temporal relief. Moreover, in most cases charity is directed at those who 
are outside of the church, whilst the needy members are often neglected. 

The origins of this problem can be traced back to the time of 
communist oppression, when the communities of believers were 
surrounded by the hostile environment in their buildings and their 
evangelistic activities were restricted to preaching the message of 
repentance of salvation, thus forming an opinion that it was the “Word that 
mattered”. Another major influence that changed the understanding of this 
practice (social ministry) was the fact that in the Soviet times there was no 
need, since the state was taking reasonably good care of its citizens. 34 Thus 
inability to engage in social ministries resulted in the lack of a developed 
theological perspective (and the loss of the one that existed prior to the 
period of persecutions) on it. 

With the changes of the 1990s, Baptists were not only given the right 
to be involved in social work, but had to respond to the needs of the people 
surrounding them, as the state social system had collapsed, leaving millions 
of people unprotected and unprepared to care for themselves. 
Unfortunately, with the great amount of support from abroad, which 
enabled evangelical Christians to respond to the needs of the people 
surrounding the church, Baptists received an alien practice of ‘charity 
evangelism’, when the works of mercy were turned into a tool of attracting 
people. Unfortunately, until now Baptists in Russia have not discovered a 
narrative that could guide them into developing a meaningful and relevant 
practice of social ministry. 35 


33 David Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission, (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 
1992), p.394. 

34 Lina Andronoviene and Parush Parushev address this issue in their paper on ‘Church, State, and 
Culture: On the Complexities of Post-soviet Evangelical Social Involvement,’ Theological Reflections, 
EAAA Journal of Theology, # 3 (2004), pp. 194-227 (in English, Russian and Lithuanian). 

35 The need to have such a narrative is highlighted by A. MacIntyre, who wrote, ‘I can only answer the 
question “What am I to do?”, if I can answer the prior question “Of what story or stories do I find myself a 
part?” We enter human society, that is, with one or more imputed characters - roles into which we have been 
drafted - and we have to learn what they are in order to be able to understand how others respond to us and 
how our responses to them are apt to be construed. It is through hearing stories... that children learn or 
mislearn both what a child and what a parent is, what the cast of characters may be in the drama into which 
they have been born and what the ways of the world are. Deprive children of stories and you leave them 
unscripted, anxious stutterers in their actions as in their words.’ ( After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theology 
(South Bend: University of Notre Dame Press, 1984), p.216). 
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Therefore, I believe by looking into the past, into the rich heritage of 
their culture (Orthodoxy) and the story of their predecessors (Pashkovites) 
Russian Baptists may be able to discover and reconstruct the future of their 
social involvement in the society they are called to serve and witness to. 

Conclusion 

This paper does not answer the question about the future, even though the 
word “future” is in its title. Rather I see this work as an invitation to 
Russian Baptist communities to get engaged in serious reflection on what 
resources they can use or draw upon as they try to rethink, remodel or 
revitalize their ministry to the surrounding world; resources that are deeply 
rooted in Russian literature, art, music and long-standing Orthodox 
tradition; resources that are easily overlooked and unnoticed, unless we 
start specifically looking for them. 

I hope that this presentation of the link between the passion and 
energy of the Pashkovites for the Kingdom and their cultural and religious 
background would stimulate further reflection in Baptist churches on the 
nature, form and reasons of their future social ministries. 


Tima Cheprasov is a pastor and a doctoral student at IBTS, Prague 
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Is the concept of human rights a ‘nonsense on 

stilts’? 

J. Andrew Kirk 


Abstract: Using Jeremy Bentham’s description of the notion of rights as ‘nonsense on 
stilts’, this article seeks to put into question the very concept of human rights. Do rights 
actually exist? Where has the idea come from? On what basis can it be justified? It 
argues that much of what is termed human rights language is based on an anthropology 
that may well be theologically questionable. 

Keywords: Human Rights, Enlightenment, Anthropology, Natural and Divine Law 


Introduction 

It is a salutary lesson in humility to be obliged to reread one’s own writing 
after a lapse of some thirty years! In preparing for this article, I have 
perused again something that I wrote for a symposium in 1981. 1 I was 
pleasantly surprised to find that in general I still agreed with the overall 
sentiments that I expressed at that time. However, there is at least one 
major aspect of my thinking of thirty years ago that I would now want to 
challenge. At that time, I accepted the belief that the whole notion of 
human rights was basically substantiated, and therefore unproblematic. 
Thus, I began the article with a reference to the tireless work of Amnesty 
International in the defense of prisoners of conscience whose human rights 
had been denied by ‘the suspension of Habeas Corpus, imprisonment 
without trial, house arrests, deportation, physical assault and systematic 
torture.’ 2 (I still support its work with thankfulness and that of other 
organisations striving to counter the abuse of human freedoms by political 
authorities of whatever ideological hue). 

In the article, I then went on to describe some of the current denials 
of human rights, trying to be even-handed between regimes of different 
political persuasions in various parts of the world. Only much later in the 
discussion did I suggest that the whole idea of human rights might itself be 
open to doubt. Nevertheless, I ended up much as I had begun with the 
assumption that human rights are self-explanatory and self-vindicating. 
Recent applications of human rights’ discourse in legislation approved by 
Western governments and the European Parliament have made me think 
again. I have been particularly struck by the way in which the notion has 
been extended to more and more instances, so that almost anything that an 


1 See, J. Andrew Kirk, ‘Human Rights: The Personal Debate’ in John Stott (ed.). The Year 2000 AD 
(Basingstoke: Marshalls, 1983), pp.1-26. 

2 ‘Human Rights’, p.l. 
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individual or interest group feels aggrieved about becomes a claim that 
their natural rights are being ignored or repudiated. 

Take the case of alleged economic rights. Suppose that a government 
comes to power on the basis of a manifesto that stresses the rights of the 
dispossessed to be treated preferentially so that their standard of living may 
improve markedly and the gap between them and the comfortably off can 
be considerably narrowed. How are these rights to be established? By 
enacting a series of laws? How are they to be monitored and implemented? 
And, if they are not observed, who is responsible and how are the 
infringements to be punished? If there really are economic rights, then 
someone or some body has a responsibility to ensure that they are met. 
And, if the rights are not fulfilled, then someone is liable and should be 
convicted of negligence. When the culprit is the collective body of 
government, such a notion is plainly absurd. 3 

So, the slow creep of human rights’ demands has become a major 
concern as more and more legislation is enacted to protect people from 
alleged acts of discrimination or the removal of privileges they assert are 
due to them. The language of discrimination is closely related to that of 
rights. However, the absolute right not to be discriminated against is 
equivalent to an absolute right to make claims on another person or group. 
Such absolute requirements are oppressive, and human rights can become 
‘totalising’. Allied to this growth is the observation that so-called human 
rights often conflict; thus, in order to end one kind of discrimination, a law 
is passed that creates another kind. A third major misgiving concerns the 
very concept of human rights. Do rights actually exist? Where has the idea 
come from? On what basis can it be justified? It is this latter question that I 
particularly wish to explore in the discussion that follows. The other issues 
- the extent of rights and the clash of rights - are increasingly important. 
However, they cannot be settled until and unless the prior question about 
the existence of rights is cleared up. 

Jeremy Bentham, an 18 th century English philosopher and jurist and 
the father of utilitarianism, once remarked that talk of natural rights is 
‘nonsense upon stilts.’ 4 In a critical analysis of the French Declaration of 
Rights, formulated in 1791, he concludes that the Declaration confuses 
arguments in favour of the necessity of rights with evidence for their actual 
reality. Others have voiced similar opinions. Thus Alasdair MacIntyre, for 
example, refers to the notion of human rights as a fiction, on the same level 


3 There is another basis for the implementation of economic justice, which will be explored further on. As 
will be seen, it has nothing to do with rights. 

4 J. Bowring (ed.). The Works of Jeremy Bentham (Edinburgh: William Tait, 1838-43), p.501. 
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as belief in witches or unicorns, since there are no good grounds either in 
theory or practice for demonstrating their existence. 5 

The meaning of human rights 

In common parlance, human rights are understood to imply that human 
beings in certain instances possess justified claims that entitle them, either 
as individuals or as a well-defined group, to insist on certain behaviour 
from others. 6 In an analysis of the language of rights, they are usually 
separated into four different kinds. 7 Firstly, there are claims for certain 
entitlements made by one human agent which generates a corresponding 
duty on the part of another to make good those claims. Thus, for example, 
the right of a woman to receive equal pay for the same job as a man is a 
claim upon the employers to honour the principle of gender equality. 
Secondly, there are powers which are claimed as the right to be able to 
effect certain actions without hindrance from third parties. In the case of 
property, for example, the owner claims the right to dispose of it freely as 
he or she wishes. Thirdly, there are liberties, i.e. the right to be free from 
certain obligations of the law. A classical case would be that of 
conscientious objection to a general draft of young people into the armed 
forces. Fourthly, there are immunities, meaning the right of people 
individually or collectively to be protected in certain circumstances against 
general principles like non-discrimination. Thus, a school with a Christian 
foundation, in the event of appointing a head-teacher, would have the right 
to ignore legislation that requires non-discrimination on the basis of 
religious views. 

Rights are assumed to be inherent somehow in the nature of things. 
They exist prior to and independently of the power of a state over its 
citizens. Thus, they exert a counterbalancing authority over against the 
particular whims of a political administration by demanding implicitly that 
the latter adhere to the precepts supposedly enshrined in their universal 
claims. Rights should inform and shape legislation, rather than being 
granted or conceded by executive state power. Whether, or not, a particular 
government recognises rights is irrelevant, since it does not have the 
capacity to grant or withhold certain entitlements. It is in the context of 
authoritarian states, which seek to suspend normal civil guarantees to life, 
justice, liberty and participation, that human rights’ campaigns have 
become most incisive. 

Origin of the concept of rights 


3 See Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theology (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1981), p.69. 

6 See Neil Messer, Christian Ethics (London: SCM Press, 2006), p.62. 

7 See Brenda Almond, ‘Rights’ in Peter Singer (ed.), A Companion to Ethics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1993), 
p.262. These are sometimes referred to as subjective or positive rights. 
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It is a commonplace to observe that, prior to about 1400 in Western 
Europe, ‘no expression in any ancient or modern language...could be 
correctly translated by the modern term ‘a right”: 

The concept began to appear in philosophical, political and legal discourse 
from roughly the time of the Renaissance onwards. It is tied to notions of the 
autonomy and liberty of the individual in relation to an absolute divine moral 
law as this was mediated by either Catholic or Protestant hegemonic states . 8 

The concept took on a life of its own during the controversies of the 
16 th and 17 th centuries regarding freedom of religion and conscience: 

The language of rights entered the United States bloodstream precisely 
because Dissenters left Britain in the search for freedom to worship...From 
this pressure came a more general language of rights which found expression 
in the emancipatory discourse of the eighteenth century, and particularly in 
political radicals like Tom Paine . 9 

Significantly, however, as the concept of rights began to develop, it 
lost its original foundation in the notion that individual conscience has to 
be free to refuse the arbitrary interpretation of civic duties by 
unrepresentative authorities of the state. Conscience had appealed to the 
higher authority of the will of God as manifested in his written word and 
interpreted by a community consciously indwelt by the Spirit of the 
incarnate Word. With the coming of the so-called Enlightenment, divine 
law was transmuted into natural law built upon an assumed innate 
constitution or essence inhering in human beings as such. 

It is wholly within this secular tradition that the famous Preamble to 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights begins with the words, 
‘whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of 
freedom, justice and peace in the world.’ It has come to be taken for 
granted that rights are a given fact of nature that do not have to be 
authorised or sanctioned by some temporal power but discovered in the 
very reality of being human. Seeing that the intrinsic, inalienable and 
absolute nature of human rights has been contested by philosophers, jurists, 
theologians and others, and seeing that the notion itself begs the question as 


8 J. Andrew Kirk, The Future of Reason, Science and Faith: Following Modernity and Postmodernity 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), p. 191. It is not often recognised in literature on the origin of human rights 
concepts written in English that much thinking about rights and freedoms was carried out in the first half 
of the 16 th century by theologians and jurists in Salamanca, under the leadership of Francisco de Vitoria, 
Domingo de Soto and others. Friar Bartolome de las Casas, given the honory title, ‘Defender of the 
Indians,’ also developed sophisticated arguments in favour of the inherent natural rights and liberties of 
the indigenous peoples of Fatin America, see Roger Ruston, Human Rights and the Image of God 
(London: SCM Press, 2004), pp.65-190. In a further article, ‘Rights and freedoms: the influence of 
Bartolome de las Casas (‘Defender of the Indians’)’, I will be exploring this tradition more fully to see to 
what extent these thinkers were elaborating the first ever account of a notion of universal rights and 
freedoms. 

9 T. J. Gorringe, Furthering Humanity: A Theology of Culture (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), p.230. 
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to its derivation, defenders of the concept have elaborated a number of 
reasons to justify it. 

Human rights in contemporary secular thinking 

In order for an analysis of the concept of rights to be as rigorous as 
possible, it is necessary to treat its current defence in a secular environment 
within in its own terms. This means refraining from introducing theological 
categories into the argument too quickly. Initially, Christians should take 
the secular belief that God is unnecessary for a consistent, morally-upright 
life seriously and press it to its logical conclusions. In a self-confessedly 
polemical book, the philosopher Anthony Grayling says, 

Religion (he is referring to Christianity) is precisely the wrong resource for 
thinking about moral issues in the contemporary world, and indeed subverts 
moral debate . 10 

He the goes on to state the fundamental assumption which guides his 
ethical outlook: 

Human beings are natural entities, intelligent animals, part of the order of 
nature...Recognition of these facts has given rise to the view that the kinds of 
problem faced both by individuals and societies are for this reason best 
handled naturalistically, and by reference to the actual experience and needs 
of mankind . 11 

Apart from the fact that this statement is asserted rather than argued, 
he does not seem to understand that both experience and needs have to be 
interpreted from a perspective which should be justified, not simply stated. 
Clearly, he has accepted as a premise what he needs to demonstrate, 
namely (a) that the whole religious experience of the human race is either 
irrelevant or false, (b) that one can make sense of life in all its complexity 
from a perspective that completely excludes any extra-mundane 
information, and (c) derive from within an unguided human reason ethical 
norms for a good life. Grayling spends most of his book ridiculing, through 
gross misrepresentation, the truth claims of the Christian message. He 
hardly begins to lay the foundations for an alternative humanistic ethic. 

If he were to attempt such a task, he would have to start from his 
own premise that human beings are to be understood wholly from within a 
naturalistic framework. This means that everything that apparently makes 
humans distinctive from every other living organism - consciousness, 
conscience, rationality, linguistic communication, the ability to plan for the 
future, the drive to ask questions about meaning and right and wrong 
behaviour, the appreciation of beauty, and indeed the intimation that 
without a transcendent direction life is absurd - is the result of an 


10 Anthony Grayling, What is Good? The Search for the Best Way to Live (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 2003), p.69. 

11 Grayling, What is Good?, p.69. 
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evolutionary process that has operated since the dawn of time, purely by 
chance, without any kind of supervision and having no purpose in view 
except survival through the ability to reproduce. In the face of the 
alternative theistic account of human origins, the naturalistic view is simply 
asserted dogmatically. As an explanation of the reality of human life it is 
simply inadequate, for it does not (and cannot) answer the most 
fundamental questions that humans in their more reflective moods ask 
about their existence. 12 

The point of highlighting necessary constraints laid on a secular, 
humanistic ethic is that in the context of human rights’ discourse this is 
where the discussion today begins and ends. A distinctively Christian 
perspective is considered unwelcome. In contemporary Western culture, 
politicians and legislators have been conditioned to privilege the notion of 
pluralism as the supreme social reality that shapes policies. To quote 
Grayling again, on the subject of tolerance, ‘...this principle...is pivotal to 
the very possibility of the existence of populous, multi-ethnic, multi¬ 
cultural societies of the kind now standard in the West.’ 13 

There are, however, two problems with this position. First, as a self- 
justifying claim to neutrality between different religious beliefs, a secular 
perspective is erected into the norm that has the right to adjudicate ethical 
values and practices. Secondly, the meaning of tolerance is left vague and 
undefined, becoming a kind of buzz word for those who wish to claim the 
moral high ground where there is a clash of opinions. In fact, tolerance is 
not a universal good; it is context specific. There are many situations in 
which tolerance ought not to be exercised (e.g., most aspects of the 
international arms trade), and in fact, by law, is not allowed (e.g., the abuse 
of young children). The usefulness of tolerance as an ethical precept is 
contradicted by the affirmation that in some circumstances ‘zero tolerance’ 
is a justified approach to anti-social behaviour. 

In the context of our discussion, it is interesting to note that 
Grayling’s only reference to human rights in his entire book comes in the 
reference to tolerance: ‘One way of enshrining tolerance in a firmer and 
more explicit set of principles has been the institution of national and 
international frameworks of human rights.’ 14 However, for reasons that we 
will explore a little later the enactment of human rights can in some 
circumstances increase intolerance. 


12 In a recent publication, J.Andrew Kirk, Mission as Dialogue: Engaging the Current Epistemological 
Predicament of the West (available online from the University of Nijmegen), I have argued that the 
methodological precept, known as ‘inference to the best explanation,’ can be used to demonstrate the 
much greater adequacy of a theistic account of reality in comparison to a naturalistic one. 

13 Grayling, What is Good?, p.69. 

14 Ibid., p.69. 
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The basis for the concept of human rights 

The first systematisation of the notion of human rights is usually credited to 
the Dutch philosopher and jurist Hugo Grotius, 15 who derived them from 
his defense of the concept of natural law: 

In the first few sections of the "Prolegomena," (to his work, De iure belli ac 
pads libri tres (Paris: Buon, 1625) Grotius lays the groundwork for his 
natural law theory. Then, in section eleven, he writes that "What we have 
been saying would have a degree of validity even if we should concede...that 
which cannot be conceded without the utmost wickedness, that there is no 
God, or that the affairs of men are of no concern to him." Instead of emerging 
from or being otherwise dependent on God, the fundamental principles of 
ethics, politics and law obtain in virtue of nature. As he says, "the mother of 
right — that is, of natural law — is human nature" (Prol. §16). Somewhat 
later, he clarifies why it is that human nature produces the natural law: "The 
law of nature is a dictate of right reason, which points out that an act, 
according as it is or is not in conformity with rational nature, has in it a 
quality of moral baseness or moral necessity; and that, in consequence, such 
an act is either forbidden or enjoined" (1.1.10.1). If an action agrees with the 
rational and social aspects of human nature, it is permissible; if it doesn't, it is 
impermissible (cf. 1.1.12.1). That is to say, the source of the natural law is the 
(in)compatibility of actions with our essences as rational and social beings. 16 

In other words, rights are justified by virtue of human nature. They can be 
known by the light of human reason, independently of belief in God. ‘The 
notion of universal, inviolable human rights - now enshrined in many 
international treaties, declarations and legal frameworks - owes much to 
the kind of natural rights theory that stems from Grotius.’ This 
presumption might be called,’the intuitive theory’: repeated cognitive 
insight in all ages and across cultures simply tells us that human rights are 
to be inferred from the reality of human nature. 

Another way of justifying human rights comes from the tradition of 
the social contract. The existence of a stable and peaceable society depends 
upon its citizens agreeing to regulations that order life in a way that does 
the greatest justice to the interests of all. Thomas Hobbes, the English 


15 However, Glen Stassen, ‘Human Rights’ in William A. Dyrness and Veli-Matti Karkkainen (eds.). 
Global Dictionary of Theology (Nottingham: IVP, 2008), p.406, believes that the concept was first 
developed and articulated by Richard Overton in his satire. The Arraignment of Mr. Persecution (1645): 
‘his arguments are based on Scripture... He also argued from natural law as articulated by churches for 
centuries prior to the Puritan period. And he argued on the basis of historical experience seen from the 
perspective of his faith: persecution causes wars, divisions, bloodshed, and hypocrisy.’ However, it seems 
that chronologically the publications of the School of Salamanca and those of Bartolome de las Casas 
antedate this source; see note 8. 

16 Jon Miller, ‘Grotius’ in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (www.stanford.edu/entries/grotius) 

17 Messer, Christian Ethics, p.63. If space allowed, it would be possible to expound the contribution that 
John Locke has made to the theory of natural rights; for a short explanation see, for example, Garrett 
Thomson, On Locke (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 2001), pp.68-73. It should be noted that Locke, although 
he believed in the light of reason, never divorced it wholly from the revelation of God’s will in the Bible. 
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political philosopher, was one of the first to work out a rationale for this 
theory. In modern times, John Rawls has elaborated a theory of justice in 
terms of fairness that borrows from this tradition. In a thought experiment, 
Rawls ask us to suppose that we do not know how life is going to turn out 
for us. If we are then asked, by what principle we would want life to be 
governed, so that we had the best chance, whatever our background, of 
leading a fulfilling life, we would automatically choose a system of fairness 
in which ‘all social primary goods - liberty and opportunity, income and 
wealth, and the bases of self-respect - are to be distributed equally unless 
an unequal distribution of these goods is to the advantage of the least 
favoured.’ 18 We might call this ‘the reciprocal theory’; we should treat 
others in every respect as we expect to be treated. In essence, it is an 
argument from self-interest: in order for my rights to be honoured, I must 
in all fairness allow that the rights of others are equally observed. 

Interestingly, Gorringe thinks that Stanley Hauerwas in his book, 
Suffering Presence, 19 defends a version of the contract theory in that he 
‘thinks that rights are necessary when it is assumed that citizens 
fundamentally relate to one another as strangers, if not outright enemies. 
From such a perspective society appears as a collection of individuals who 
of necessity must enter into a bargain to insure their individual survival 
through providing for the survival of society.’ Later, Gorringe will have 
reason to critique this perspective on human rights for its intense 
individualism, quoting Slavov Zizek’s critique of human rights in his book, 

The Fragile Absolute, 21 as representing ‘the soggy postmodern ethic of 

22 

self-realization, for which the Other is really my mirror image’. 

A third way of justifying human rights comes from the tradition of 
utilitarianism. The argument states that from observation it can be seen that 
the implementation of human rights simply brings the greatest amount of 
human happiness to the greatest number. This apparently empirical 
conclusion might be termed ‘the consequentialist theory’ of human rights. 
Human rights’ legislation brings the best moral outcome for society. They 
have been proved in practice to limit human suffering effectively, to 
increase justice and to enable people most freely to choose their own 
destination in life. 

Objections to the language of rights 

What makes us think that human beings possess rights? If a right is an 
entitlement to something deemed intrinsically good, such as the freedom to 


18 J. Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), p.303. 

19 Stanley Hauerwas, Suffering Presence , (Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1988). 

20 Gorringe, Furthering Humanity , p.229. 

21 Slavoj Zizek, The Fragile Absolute or Why the Christian Legacy is Worth Fighting For , 
(London:Verso, 2000), pp,107ff. 

2 ~ Gorringe, Furthering Humanity, p.230. 
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express oneself openly on any topic without the fear of arrest, 
imprisonment or even execution, who is supposed to be the agent that 
ensures that the entitlement is performed? In the case of civil and political 
rights, presumably, the responsibility lies with one body that exercises a 
lawful authority to frame laws and another to see that they are 
implemented. However, this kind of discussion comes close to arguing in a 
circle, for the responsibility corresponds to the right and the right requires 
the responsibility. Is not the initial question, then, simply begged? 

So, we are back with the enigma of tracing a credible source for the 
notion. The American Declaration of Independence (1776) famously 
suggests an answer: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 

The source is the Creator who has, presumably, so ordered human life that 
every human being can claim certain dues or concessions that belong to 
that person by virtue of their humanity. The language of Creator is, of 
course, the classical, orthodox language of the Christian Creeds. Its use, 
however, makes a number of assumptions that are no longer consensual in 
the contemporary world; indeed, it would be disputed not only by 
secularists but also by all adherents of non-theistic religions. Hence, in the 
form adopted by the UDHR, the word Creator drops out: 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood. (Article 1). 

The source of rights is no longer specified. The occurrence of rights 
is declared as a fact. Everyone is born into the world with two ears, two 
eyes, a nose, a mouth and rights. There are grave problems with this view. 
The physical and mental characteristics of a human being are evident. 
Rights, however, comprise an abstraction; they constitute a theoretical 
entity. They do not exist simply by virtue of a dogmatic statement that they 
exist. Moreover, it is not self-evident that they exist. For large periods of 
human history it has not been at all obvious that all human beings possess 
innate rights to life and liberty. Up to the beginning of the 19 th century (a 
mere 200 years ago), slavery was considered by many to be a natural 
condition, and therefore justifiable. Many societies in the past have queried 
whether women are endowed with reason, at least to the same capacity as 
men. The claim to an inviolable, individual conscience (in respect, for 
example, of freedom of opinion and its public expression) is of recent 
historical appearance, and has been disputed (for example in the case of 
conscientious objection to military service) until well into the 20 th century, 
even in so-called liberal societies. 
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Alasdair MacIntyre opposes the notion of human rights on the 
grounds that there are no such things as self-evident truths. If I understand 
MacIntyre correctly, the recognition of a truth depends upon a prior 
commitment to a tradition of discourse in which the idea of truth makes 
sense: 

The concept of rights was generated to serve one set of purposes as part of 
the social invention of the autonomous moral agent...When claims invoking 
rights are matched...against claims based on some traditional concept of 
justice, it is not surprising that there is no rational way of deciding which 
type of claim is to be given priority or how one is to be weighed against the 
other. 23 

One such tradition, of course, is the Christian, which argues, precisely from 
a belief in the creation of the universe by a personal divine being, that there 
is a given reality made known not by some kind of universal intuition but 
by the one who has created it. However, such a ground for a meaningful 
conversation about rights is not open to a non-theist, be he or she an 
evolutionary naturalist or a religious monist. 

A Christian perspective on human rights 

Now, as MacIntyre and many others have recognised, the language of 
human rights could make sense within the framework of Judeo-Christian 
(or Islamic) theism. For those who hold to a non-personal, accidental and 
purposeless origin to life, the concept of rights is produced like a rabbit out 
of a hat. It is not even self-evident that the fundamental drive within nature 
is that of survival, so that survival might become a reason for inventing 
human rights. Survival suggests a teleology (however weak), and any form 
of teleology is incompatible with an evolutionary process in a universe that 
has ‘no design, no purpose, no evil, no good, nothing but blind pitiless 
indifference’. 24 

There is a further problem, however, with postulating Christian 
theism as an adequate basis for the concept of rights. The revelation on 
which it is based does not use this language anywhere. Nevertheless, with 
some credibility, Christian ethicists have deduced a notion of rights from 
the assertion at the end of the first creation narrative that God made men 
and women in his image, blessed them and gave them certain 
responsibilities over the rest of his created order (Gen. 1:26-31). Certainly, 
the imago Dei implies a unique status for human beings, equality between 
the sexes and universal extension.” From these deductions the firm belief 


23 MacIntyre, After Virtue , p. 68. 

24 Richard Dawkins, River out of Eden: A Darwinian View of Life (London: Phoenix, 1995), p.133. 

25 This was a key argument employed by the Salamanca theologians, following Aquinas. The latter, 
however, had a more objective view of rights (or justice): rather than ask the question about individual 
rights, he framed the question in terms of what is the right course of action in any given set of 
circumstances, see Ruston, Human Rights, pp. 45-46, 99, 102 and Brian Tierney, The Idea of Natural 
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in the essential dignity and value of all human beings is a legitimate 
inference. From the conviction that all that exists is the intentional result of 
the action of an entirely good and wise supreme being comes the belief that 
it is his will that the goodness and beauty of what he has created is 
protected. 

In the biblical record, however, this protection is not couched in 
terms of rights, but of the imperative to do justice, to love kindness and to 
walk humbly with your God (namely the God of Abraham, the Exodus, the 
covenant and its laws, the prophets and the psalmists). This affirmation of 
the fundamental good for the whole of humankind (Mic. 6:8) is the 
principal charter for human behaviour. It is, however, quite distinct from 
the modern concept of human rights. 

The problem for the human rights’ hypothesis is that, within a 
secular framework, there is no reason to suppose that all people are either 
free or equal. The assertion that ‘all human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights’ is a dogmatic statement that flies in the face of the 
mountain of contrary evidence. As such, it is a kind of whistling in the 
wind, perhaps a goal to which humankind might aspire, but which cannot 
be claimed as a reality. There is, in a word, neither an ontological nor 
empirical basis for it. If, however, one were to say that ‘all human beings 
are created free and equal in dignity and rights’, then there is a sufficient 
ground in the ultimate constitution of the world for freedom and equality to 
be considered an intrinsic element of what it means to be human.~ Biblical 
faith simply does not think in categories of entitlement that somehow 
spring from those capacities (such as the capacity for logical reasoning or 
moral sensibility) that, in the course of evolution, have marked out homo 
sapiens from the rest of sentient beings. 

All that we are and all that we possess is sheer gift. We happen to 
live in a universe that is shot through with the gracious and generous acts 
of giving that ‘come from above, coming down from the Father of lights, 
with whom there is no variation or shadow due to change’ (Jam. 1:17). The 
fundamental difference between being born and being created free and 
equal can best be seen in the human status of people with severe mental 
disabilities and of the unborn child. The ontological reality of the imago 
Dei confirms such as also unique human beings to be afforded, therefore, 
every kind of protection and assistance. 

The belief that human life is to be seen first and foremost as a gift 
from a wholly good God, and therefore to be protected from those who 
seek to deny the gift by rejecting equality and withholding freedoms, 


Rights: Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law and Church Law (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 
pp.274-6. 

26 See, Vinoth Ramachandra, Subverting Global Myths: Theology and the Public Issues Shaping our 
World (London: SPCK, 2008), p.101. 
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accounts for the granting of laws, which are designed to protect the status 
of human beings as the product of the divine act of creation. This is why 
Biblical writers can use the term perfection and liberty, when speaking 
about the law of God (Psa. 19:7, 119 passim ; Jam. 1.25, 2:12 27 ). The law of 
the Lord springs from the consistently just and merciful nature of the 
Creator who expresses in his precepts the requirements that have to be 
fulfilled for human beings to flourish as moral agents within a created order 
that is there as pure gift. This is a far cry from a notion of human rights that 
can be read out of nature as existing spontaneously in the outcome of 
human reproduction. 

The prophetic message that denounced the injustices of the ruling 
elite who trampled the poor and vulnerable into the ground, taking from 
them their means of livelihood, 

did not stem from a general concern for human rights, though it would be 
evident to anyone that what was happening was grossly unfair and 
iniquitous. It was not even a merely economic issue; it was deeply spiritual. 
Anything that threatened a household’s economic viability...was a threat to 
that household’s secure membership of the covenant people. To lose one’s 
land was more than an economic disaster: it struck at one’s very 
relationship with God. 28 

This is the rationale for the prophets placing side by side injustice and 
idolatry: the abuse of human dignity is idolatry because it defames the 
image of God in human beings. So, if economic injustices are a desecration 
of human dignity, they constitute a call and a claim to care for God’s 
handiwork. This is the perspective of Biblical revelation; the language of 
rights is alien. 

The Biblical exposition of human worth is rooted not only in 
creation but also in the new creation. Human beings are equal, not only 
because that is their created inheritance, but because God’s work of 
salvation through Jesus is available for all equally. So, every individual 
person, whatever their status in society, their intellectual attainment or their 
natural abilities, is equal with every other by virtue of their creation and the 
offer of salvation. God is no respecter of persons. There is absolutely no 
bias in his dealings with the men, women and children he has created. He 
acts towards all just as parents at their best treat their children with equal 
affection and fairness. 

In the tragedy of human resistance to God’s purposes, all are also equal: 

There is no one who is righteous, not even one; there is no one who has 
understanding, there is no one who seeks God. All have turned aside...For 


27 The phrase ho nomos teleios ho tes eleutherias (Jam. 1:25), could legitimately be translated ‘the perfect 
law that gives freedom’ (see the NIV translation). 

28 Christopher Wright, Old Testament Ethics for the People of God (Leicester: IVP, 2004), p.91. 
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there is no distinction, since all have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God’(Rom. 3:10-12, 22-23). 

Likewise in the offer of salvation through reconciliation with God, all 
humans are also equal: 

If anyone does sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous; and he is the atoning sacrifice for our sins, and not for ours only 
but also for the sins of the whole world. (1 John 2:1-2). 

No one is in a more privileged position to atone for their own sins than any 
other; we cannot. All equally have to cast themselves on the mercy of God. 

The twin realities of creation and new creation are powerful grounds 
for dispelling every myth that some are born superior to others on the basis 
of race, ethnicity, nationality or gender, or acquire superiority on the basis 
of religious belief, ideology, educational achievements or occupation in 
life. The way in which Christian teaching has profoundly affected the 
whole question of human freedom, equality and rights in the pursuit of 
democratic principles of governance is today taken either as read, ignored 
or disputed. A little reflection, however, would demonstrate that there is no 
other basis: 

The fashion today is for rhetoric about human rights to ignore the need for 
any justification, let alone a theological one. It sometimes seems that human 
rights exist because people say they do. People matter because we choose to 
think that. We are equal because that is how we treat each other. The 
inadequacy of this should be clear. Rights then depend for their 
implementation on political agreements which may or may not last. 29 

The conclusion to be drawn from this discussion of the role of religion in 
public life is illuminating: 

How much should we rely on the theological justification? We can certainly 
ignore it, and hope that we can keep the superstructure without the 
historical foundation. That is probably not very feasible, and, in that case, 
we may have to change other beliefs about the importance of human beings, 
seeing, for example, no principled distinction between humans and 
animals...If we wish to retain our belief in the importance of humanity, and 
the ‘sanctity’ of human life, we may have to stress the role of religion in 
educational systems, and in the public sphere generally. So far from being 
privatized, it would turn out that religion was explicitly required to explain 
our intuitions about how society should be organized. To say that in the 
current Western world this is controversial would be an understatement. 30 

Conclusion 

The burden of this presentation is that, in spite of all the rhetoric to the 
contrary, the concept of human rights is basically an illusion. It is not only 


29 Roger Trigg, Religion in Public Life: Must Faith be Privatized?, (Oxford: OUP, 2007), p.83 

30 Trigg, Religion in Public Life, p. 83. 
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Christian ethicists who have argued this case. John Gray in his book, Two 
Faces of Liberalism , 31 makes the perceptive observation that ‘rights are 
conclusions, not foundations’: ‘Claims about rights are the end-products of 
long and complicated chains of reasoning.’ 32 

What he means is that the language of rights has come to be used as 
a way of protecting fundamental goods like justice, freedom and equality, 
whose existence and justification has to be based on a primary bedrock. 
Otherwise, the discussion is circular: intrinsic respect for human beings is 
mandated because they possess inherent rights; rights are mandated 
because human beings are worthy of intrinsic respect. So, if rights were to 
exist, they can only do so in consideration of a more basic reality. 

Gray goes on to argue that in contemporary liberal societies rights 
language can be translated without remainder into that of interests. When 
people use the term rights, with its high-sounding moral tone, in reality 
they are talking about the particular interests of individuals and specific 
groups. This leads, he proposes, to the incoherence of the whole human 
rights discourse, because inevitably interests clash: 

We are compelled to choose between rights because the interests they 
protect make incompatible claims...Often, no action that is open to us can 
avoid doing injury to some of them. 

The consequence is that 

Political philosophies in which rights are claimed to be fundamental pass 
over these conflicts of value. Yet, because they are endemic in political life, 
conflicts of value re-emerge in disputes over the rights we possess. 33 

So, if his reasoning is correct, the whole concept of rights begs the 
question. The issue is not that of rights, but what is it that makes a human 
being human? Every theory of rights comes back to this ultimate question, 
whether it is that based on natural law, contract, utilitarianism or the 
Kantian moral imperative. By observing ourselves and our biological and 
cultural history we cannot determine a plausible answer. Every 
consideration that leaves out of account the claims of revelation to know 
the answer, because revelation asserts the maker’s copyright and 
instructions for use, represents a reductionist anthropology and a relativist 
morality. 34 Vinoth Ramachandra quotes the telling conclusion of Michael 
Perry, an American professor of law: ‘There is finally, no intelligible 


31 John Gray, Two Faces of Liberalism (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2000). 

32 Gray, Two Faces of Liberalism, pp. 84-85. 

33 Gray, Two Faces of Liberalism, pp. 84-85. 

34 In the latter case. Gray states that ‘there can be no definitive list of human rights. Rights 
are...judgements about human interests whose content shifts over time as threats to human interests 
change,’ Two Faces of Liberalism, p.l 13. In his view, if there are such things as universal rights, they 
only remain so for a limited time, according to circumstances. 
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secular version of the idea of human rights, that the conviction that human 
beings are sacred is inescapably religious.’ 35 

If, then, Jeremy Bentham has been proved right in his conclusion that 
the concept of human rights is ‘a nonsense on stilts’, i.e. a highly exalted 
nonsense, and Alasdair Maclntryre in his insistence that the concept is a 
fiction, the question might still be asked, is it a useful fiction? Given the 
total inadequacy of any description of ethics that begins with the 
assumption of a closed-order material universe, brilliantly exposed, for 
example, by Neil Messer in his book, Selfish Genes and Christian Ethics , 
does the notion of human rights nevertheless fulfil the aim, even if only in 
part, of protecting the equal dignity and sanctity of human beings, which 
are warranted truth claims on non-secular assumptions? Timothy Gorringe 
argues that ‘to insist that the discourse of human rights is inadequate is one 
thing; to say that we should dispense with it quite another.’ 37 

Given the reality of pluralist societies, is this concept the best we can 
do? To answer this question adequately would take another presentation. 
My tentative conclusion to this discussion is that, whatever the case, not to 
take the concept for granted, but to call it into question, opens up 
possibilities for fresh thinking in what is proving to be an ethical minefield. 


Dr Andrew Kirk is a Senior Research Fellow at IBTS, Prague. 


35 Michael Perry, The Idea of Human Rights: Four Inquiries (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), p. 
35, quoted in Ramachandra, Subverting Global Myths , p.97. 

36 Neil Messer, Selfish Genes and Christian Ethics: Theological and Ethical Refections on Evolutionary 
Biology (London: SCM Press, 2007); see also. Holmes Rolston III, Genes, Genesis and God: Values and 
Their Origins in Natural and Human History (The Gifford Lectures, University of Cambridge, 1997- 
1998) (Cambridge: CUP, 1999). 

37 Gorringe, Furthering Humanity, p.231. It has been suggested that the authorities in Nazi Germany were 
able to carry out appalling atrocities against minorities (Jews, gypsies, homosexuals and the disabled) in 
part because the German Church had rejected the notion of natural rights for all people. However, it 
would be better to argue that the Church’s failure was in not having an adequate doctrine of creation and 
salvation. All people, irrespective of their origin, traits, situation in life and behaviour, are of equal value 
by virtue of bearing the divine image and being the object of God’s unconditional love. 
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Human Rights, Dignity and Freedom: 
An Orthodox Perspective 1 

Kameliya Slavcheva 


Abstract: When as Christians we engage with human rights, we can give a new 
meaning to the basis of this concept. So it is that we must return to these questions: 
What is a human being? What is their nature? What is their purpose and meaning on 
earth? In this paper these questions are engaged with based on a revised characterisation 
of Orthodox anthropology. The purpose is to ascertain what Christian convictions are 
present in the foundations of human rights and how human rights are influenced and 
changed by these beliefs. Article 1 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states: 
‘All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights.’ This paper argues that 
this is consistent with Orthodox anthropology, where every human being is made in 
God's image and likeness, and that humankind has been created in God’s image and 
likeness as a conscious, mindful, free and moral personality. 

Keywords: Human Rights, Dignity, Freedom, Orthodoxy 


Human rights are those rights and freedoms to which all human beings are 
entitled primarily based on one thing: human dignity. Where does human 
dignity come from? Dignity is a term that has developed over time. It is 
used in moral, ethical, and political circles to mean that any human being 
has an innate right to respect and ethical treatment. How did human society 
adopt this view? Why is human life valued? 

Article 1 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights declares: 
‘All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights.’ My 
argument in this paper is that this is consistent with Orthodox 
anthropology, where every human being is made in God's image and 
likeness, and that humanity has been created in God’s image and likeness 
as a conscious, mindful, free and moral personality. God’s image in 
humans is both in a person's mind and self-consciousness and in their 
reason and intelligence. 2 

Whilst noting the complexity of international interpretations of 
human rights, we can note these ideas in common: 


I wish to thank Dr. Jim Purvis and Prof. Glen Stassen of Fuller Seminary for their helpful advice in 
revising this paper. Dr. Darrell Jackson of Redcliffe College and Doc Dr. Ivana Noble and Doc Dr. 
Parush R. Parushev of IBTS, Prague were very helpful dialogue partners. I benefitted as well from the 
penetrating questions of several of my hearers at the conference at International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (31 January - 03 February 2011), when this paper was first given. 

2 Ivan Panchovski, ‘Bogoslovska argumentatsija na universalnata declaratsija za pravata na choveka’ 
[Theological argumentation of the universal declaration of human rights], Duhovna Kultura [Spiritual 
Culture: in Bulgarian] 12 (1974), p. 13. 
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Human dignity is of supreme worth. Human rights come from the dignity 
that is enshrined in the human personality; 

Human rights have a universal character. From these comes the need of 
universal acts, which establish and guarantee them; 

Human rights are outside any ideological phenomenon; 

Human rights are inseparable from world peace and security; 

Every human being has international status and human rights and they 
can seek protection from any international legal system 3 4 . 

The Tenth World Russian People’s Council in April 2006 received 
“The Orthodox Declaration of Human Rights - Declaration on Human 
Rights and Dignity”: 

Each person as image of God has singular unalienable worth, which must 
be respected by every one of us, the society and state. It is by doing good 
that the human being gains dignity. Thus we distinguish between human 
worth and dignity. Worth is given, while dignity is acquired.... 

Human rights are based on the worth of the person and should have as 
their goal the realisation of the person’s human dignity. Therefore, 
human rights essentially involve morality. Any separation of these rights 
from morality means their profanation, for there is no such thing as 
immoral dignity. 5 

When as Christians we engage with human rights, we can give a new 
meaning to the basis of this concept. So it is that we must return to these 
questions: What is a human being? What is their nature? What is their 
purpose and meaning on earth? In this paper we engage with these 
questions based on a revised characterisation of Orthodox anthropology. 
Our purpose is to ascertain what Christian convictions are present in the 
foundations of human rights and how human rights are influenced and 
changed by these beliefs. 

Orthodox faith connects human rights to our spiritual nature, the 
dignity of conscious human nature and freedom of personality. God’s 
image and likeness in humanity is understood in the context of God’s 
universal creative work. God created humans as natural and moral beings, 
connected with Himself as spiritual companions. Humankind is God’s 
creation, made in complete fullness. This is true for all people, independent 
of their age, gender, or position in society. This unique dignity with which 


3 International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (1966); International Pact on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (1966), preamble, paragraph 2. 

4 N. Nenovski, ‘Pravata na choveka - istoricheska evoljutsija’ [Human rights - historical evolution], 
Pravna Misal [Legal Thought: in Bulgarian] 2 (1994), pp. 20-35. 

5 http://www.pravoslavieto.com/docs/human_rights/declaration_ru_en.htm, accessed 1st November 2011. 
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human beings are freely gifted is the basis of their human rights and their 
equality in religious and social life. 

We need now to examine more closely the ideas of Orthodox 
Christianity and this issue of human rights. According to His Holiness 
Patriarch Kiril of Moscow and All Russia, the universality of human rights 
is valuable. The assertion that human dignity is of important worth and has 
to be protected from society and government is significant for Orthodoxy. 
The other important point is freedom, which represents a compulsory 
condition for achieving human dignity 6 7 . 

When speaking of human rights, we can include different things - 
the right to life, freedom, safety, free practice of religion, work, food, 
places to live free of fear of violation, and to participation in the social and 
economical life of the country. The binding concept is human dignity. I 
would argue that throughout Holy Scriptures there are examples of undying 
human dignity, which is the highest value and glory of humankind in God’s 
image and likeness, as well as the divine calling and desire for a moral 
perfection. It testifies to human dignity as the highest value and the 
grandeur of humans in their likeness to God, and divine vocation and 
aspiration for moral consummation. 

According to Orthodox anthropology, humans were created by God 
in His image and likeness, diverted from Him, saved by the death on the 
cross of Jesus Christ, and called to be more and more like Him in order to 
earn everlasting life. If we want to find what it is in us that corresponds to 
God and His eternal image, we have to look first at what the Bible tells us 
about Him. God is a Spirit - the individual is created as a spiritual creature; 
God is an Absolute Person - humans are forms of God’s endless image; 
God is free - humans are created with free will to serve God and to fulfil 
his purpose; God is a Creator, Provider, Master - humans are honoured to 
rule over the earth and to take good care of it. That is why we can say that 
God’s likeness in us is manifest through the spirit, the personality, free will, 
and role as masters in this world. Our resemblance to God is an undeserved 
gift from God as are human dignity and the possibility of being in God’s 

n 

likeness. 

Humankind is created in the image and likeness of God. The whole 
of the human substance shares the character of His figure. As Saint 
Gregory of Palamas has said, the word for humans relates not only to the 
body or the soul, but to both of them, because they were created 
inseparably in the image of God. Mikhail Honea adds: the soul is not 
separate from the body, so we can call someone a real person. We have 


6 http://www.pravoslavie.bg/npaBo/UoBeniKHTe-npaBa:-yHHepca:iHOTO-H-cneiiH(t>HHHOTO, accessed 1 st 
November 2011. 

7 Iv. Panchovski, D. Kirov, Hristijanska Etika [Christian Ethics: in Bulgarian]’, (Sofia: Iori-92, 1996), p. 
237. 
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both soul and body at the same time, because God had said: let us make 
humankind in our own image. Therefore God’s likeness in humankind does 
not belong to a certain part of the human nature but to the entire human 
essence in its completeness. 8 Here is how Saint John of Damascus has 
understood God’s image and likeness in us. He says: the term ‘in image’ - 
means the wise and free willed man, and ‘the likeness’ is through virtues, 
which depend on how possible virtues are for us, as mortal sinners. 9 

Both aspects are talking about human nature: the first one, Image , is 
about intelligence. The second one, Likeness, is about the call to a moral 
ascent so humans can be perfect, or complete. As we are interpreting the 
holy fathers, there is a big difference between God’s image and likeness. 
The image is basic. God’s likeness is assigned to this image as a possibility 
- it is a human task which we have to strive upon, with the help of God’s 
image inside us. Humanity is the crown of God’s creation, gifted with 
mind, senses, free will in which is placed and hidden God’s perfect image. 
We are called to reach this perfection by shaping ourselves to God, relying 
on the different virtues. God’s image is contained in human nature. It is a 
reflection of his spirituality; and the likeness is in his developing and 
promoting his spiritual strength and powers. Therefore we can receive 
God’s image from God Himself all together with our existence but we 
should look to acquire our likeness. That is the human purpose - to be more 
and more as the Creator is. 

For Saint Gregory of Nyssa, creation by image lifts the person by the 
dignity of being a co-worker. His mind, wisdom, speech, and love exist by 
the image in the same characteristics that are in God. According to the 
understandings of the holy fathers, God’s image in humankind is shown by 
the person’s personality, mind, conscience, ways of knowing, obedience 
and communication with God. It is also present in his desire for moral 
perfection and holiness, in his creative work, with his immortal soul and his 
free will. All of these show the high value, inviolability, and unique dignity 
with which God has gifted us. Humans in their whole personalities are of 
great value and importance. 10 They are the crown of God’s creation - moral 
personalities who are responsible for their actions and dealings. Through 
being shaped into God’s likeness humankind can perceive divine truth, 
examine with rapture the good and beautiful, be the bearer of noble 
striving, and be determined to achieve supreme ideals. 

According to Orthodox anthropology the fall has weakened God’s 
image in humans, but it has not destroyed it. The image remains unaltered 

8 E. Naidenov, ‘Bozhijat obraz v choveka’ [God’s image in humans: in Bulgarian], Balgarsko Bogoslovie 
[Bulgarian Theology], volume 1, pp. 103-109. 

9 John Damascus, Tochnoe iizlozhenie pravoslavnoj very, volume 2 [The exact exposition of the orthodox 
faith: in Russian] (Sankt Petersburg, 1894), p. 79. 

10 D. Kirov, Vavedenie v hristijanskata antropologija [Introduction to Christian anthropology: in 
Bulgarian] (Sofia: University St. Kliment Ohridski, 1996), p. 36. 
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in its essence. The fall deeply compressed God’s image without any 
distortion. God’s image is damaged but it is not lost, it is not changed with 
anything else, because we are human beings thanks to the fact that we are 
carrying God’s image. 11 We can talk seriously about the possibility of 
likeness, but the miracle of Christ’s redemptive acts set the human back to 
his natural personality. In the Orthodox Christian Creed, we can read 
(article 14) that even after the Fall, humanity possessed that nature with 

which it was created and natural power, free, lively and active, so by our 

12 

nature we could choose to avoid and return from evil. 

The value and dignity of the human personality are raised to a new 
height through the Incarnation. Human beings possess such a high value 
and dignity that they are the subject of God’s unlimited love and care. 
Humans are worthy of divine love. The incarnation and the voluntary 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ are free acts and expressions of God’s unbounded 
affection for us. God’s Son has accepted flesh just as ours - human nature 
is worthy for the incarnation of the holy God, to be like Him more and 
more. Also through the act of the incarnation human nature became divine, 
sacred, received new dignity and received many new possibilities for 
attaining holiness. Humanity has, beyond any material comparison, eternal 
worth, because it is created in the image of the eternal God and also 
because of the incarnation. 

Jesus Christ has respected the dignity of every human soul, has loved 
all human beings, shown care for all of the undeserving people, given his 
precious life for the entire humanity. Consequently, the main principle of 
Christian ethics is that all people are children of our heavenly father as 
participants of the human nature of the incarnated son of God and deserve 
respect and love. They are equal among themselves and that is why they 
have to treat each other with equality. 13 

Like many of the declarations of human rights, Universal 
Declaration 1 expresses the value of the human personality. In Orthodox 
theology, human personality has always been interpreted from the passage 
from Genesis 1:26, ‘let us make man in our image, according to our 
likeness’, which refers to the humans as persons and not individuals. In his 
work ‘Individual or a Person’ the Russian philosopher Nikolai Berdyaev 
makes a distinction between the two terms. According to his opinion, the 
human being as a natural and a social creature is a product of the world and 


11 Archimandrite Sarafim Aleksiev, Sastojanieto na choveka do i sled grehopadenieto ot pravoslavno, 
rimoktolichesko i protestansko gledishte [Human Conditions before and after the Fall from an Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Point of View: in Bulgarian] Godishnik na Duhovnata Akademija, volume 

12 (1962-1963), No. 10, pp.272-291. 

1_ Totjo Koev, compl., Pravoslaven katahizis i poslanie na iztochnite patriarsi za pravoslavnata vjara 
[Orthodox Catechesis and the Message of the Eastern Patriarchs about the Orthodox Faith] (Sofia: 
Sinodalno Izdatelstvo, 1991), pp.220-221. 

13 Iv. Panchovski, ‘Theological Argumentation...”, pp.9-32. 
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the processes happening within it. But the personality in humans has 
another origin. The human being is a person, not by nature but because of 
the spirit. By nature the human being is only an individual. The personality 
is a microcosm, a complete universe. Human dignity is the personality 
inside the human being. Only that personality has dignity. The human 
personality’s existence presupposes liberty. Usually Christianity raises 
humans up, recognizes the spiritual beginning in them, which lifts the 
natural and social world, acknowledging its spiritual freedom, untouched 
by the power of Caesar, trusting that God Himself became a person in a 
way that elevated humanity through the heavens. Only on that Christian 
basis we can establish a doctrine about the personality and can a personal 
reappraisal of values be done . 14 

Bishop Kallistos Ware also came to the conclusion that the 
personality, not the individual, is in the image of God, because when we 
look at human nature in the light of the Holy Trinity we can separate the 
individual from the personality. When we speak of the individual (from the 
Greek ‘atomon ’) we mean the human being apart from everyone else, in his 
separation, as a rival of the others. When we speak about personality, (from 
the Greek ‘ prosopon ’) we describe the human being in relationships, in 
fellowship, co-working. Taken away from others, guided only by himself, 
unconnected, everyone is an individual - static singular, but not a real 
person. We are made real persons only by and through our relationships. 
One’s personality is possible only when others also exist, as long as the 
world is shared. The relationship in which the persons of the Holy Trinity 
are connected with each other distinguishes the person from individuals. 
Every group should therefore represent a gathering of God, God’s 
community and shared love, being against all forms of exploitation, 
injustice and discrimination. In our fight for human rights we should act in 
the name of the Trinity . 15 

In Christian ethics, the human person is the centre of ethical 
consciousness and has supreme human value because he is an expression of 
the divine beginning in the world. That is why man should not humiliate 
himself or be used in an inappropriate way, and why his rights must be 
secured. 

The high dignity of the human personality arises from the fact that 
humans are endowed with freedom, with a chance to prove themselves 
before God, and with the opportunity to hold moral values. Freedom is an 
important condition for a significant and complete human life. God 


14 N. Berdyaev, Lichnost ili individ [Person or Individual, in Bulgarian], www.prozoretz.bg/524.doc . 
accessed 1 November 2011. 

15 Kallistos Ware, ‘Choveshkata lichnost kato ikona na Troitsata’ [Human personality as an icon of the 
Trinity, in Bulgarian], online: http://www.svnikolay.diocese-ruse.Org/rrrrrrr.htm#eku, accessed 1 
November 2011. 
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approves of human freedom because it is necessary for achieving the 
perfect image of God. After being made free, a person can accept God’s 
will or deny it. 

According to The Orthodox Declaration of Human Rights: 

The eternal moral law has a solid foundation in the human soul, independent 
of one’s culture, ethnic origin or life circumstances. This foundation is laid 
down by the Creator in human nature and manifested in human conscience. 
The voice of conscience however can be muffled by sin. Precisely for this 
reason the religious tradition that has God as its origin is called to help discern 
between good and evil. 

We discern two kinds of freedom: inner freedom from evil and freedom of 
moral choice. Freedom from evil is valuable per se, while the freedom of 
choice becomes valuable and the person gains dignity in as much as the 
chosen alternative is good. Conversely, the freedom of choice leads to self- 
destruction and loss of human dignity when the choice is evil . 16 

The human being is a unique God-like creature who is free and can 
know spiritual values, self-identify with them, and make conscious choices. 
He is the possessor of a free spirit and is capable of self-identification. 
Freedom brings people closer to God. It reveals their God-likeness and the 
high personal dignity of a reasonable moral creature. From the Christian 
ethical point of view, to be free means to have a degree of dignity and 
natural right of choice, given from God. These are characteristics that even 
God does not take away. People are endowed by God with the freedom 
both to determine their own status according to the will of God and to fulfil 
or to reject voluntarily the moral requirements of God's law. This freedom 
makes a person a reasonable moral creature and also gives them a duty and 
a responsibility to carry the consequences of their choice . 17 

One of the deepest researchers of the issues of freedom in modern 
philosophy is the Russian philosopher Nikolai Berdyaev. According to him, 
freedom is bipolar and two-dimensional. It is a precondition of good; and 
good is only good if it is done without compulsion and violence. However 
freedom is a condition of evil, too. Because every evil becomes actual only 
when there is no one who can stand against it, before it happens. Therefore, 
freedom can come from the devil. There is both evil freedom and divine 
freedom. This moral aspect of freedom is inseparable from its essence. It is 
existential, creating a new, better life for the person to whom it is given. 
However it can also bring harm, which could totally destroy it . 18 


16 http://www.pravoslavieto.com/docs/human_rights/declaration_ru_en.htm, accessed 1 November 2011 

17 Aurelius Augustine, Za blagodatta I svobodata na voljata [On Grace and Free Will, in Bulgarian], 
http://bgbible.com/library/docs/Articles/avgust.htm accessed 1 November 2011. 

18 Isak Pasi, ‘Opoznata neobhodimost li e svobodata?’ [Is freedom a realised necessity?, in Bulgarian], 
Slandart newspaper. Volume XII, issue 4650 (16.12.2005), http://paper.standartnews.com/bg/ 
article.php?article=27010 , accessed 1 November 2011. 
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Freedom is both a right and an obligation. It is possible to be free 
‘from’ and free ‘for’. In its original sense, freedom ‘from’ is defined in the 
Universal Declaration of Fluman Rights, when citizens are protected 
against decisions that have been made by governments. Freedom ‘for’ finds 
its reflection in the personal dignity of humans. Only the unanimity of 
rights and obligations can make freedom whole, full and real, with dignity 
for all men, acting for the greatest welfare for the entire human race. In the 
sphere of social freedom, with the fellowship of others, the evangelical 
dictum remains: do to others what you would have them do to you. 

According to Archbishop Anastasios Yannoulatos, taking 
responsibility for our actions is fundamental for human existence and 
dignity. This is combined with the chance to insist on and observe our 
rights. A partial accent on those rights can bring unhealthy individualism 
and also a violation of rights can easily happen. So if we want to secure 
them, we must put our focus on our duties and responsibilities. 
Accountability remains the main component of human dignity . 19 As the 
crown of God’s creation, man’s rights and responsibilities ensue from this. 
Human freedom is inseparable from moral responsibilities; and personal 
rights are inextricably bound up with obligations. 

The Orthodox Church affirms that humans are created by the Creator 
as sensible, free, spiritual, moral beings, who have inviolable dignity and 
rights that come from God’s law and are His eternal gift. In the human 
personality is rooted the highest dignity of God’s likeness, the ontological 
source of man’s natural rights and the basis for social and political rights. 
For Christian ethics, personal freedom is inseparable from moral 
responsibility, and personal rights are inextricably bound up with 
obligations . 20 

In The Orthodox Declaration of Human Rights we read: 

Rights and liberties are inseparable from human obligations and 
responsibilities. The individual in pursuit of personal interests is called 
to relate them to those of the neighbour, family, community, nation and 
all humanity... 

We seek dialogue with people of diverse faiths and views on human 
rights and their place in the hierarchy of values. Like nothing else, this 
dialogue today will help avoid the conflict of civilizations and attain a 
peaceful diversity of worldviews, cultures, legal and political systems on 
the globe. The future of people depends on their success in this 
endeavour . 21 


19 Anastasios Yannoulatos, Pravoslavieto i globalizatsijata [Orthodoxy and Globalization, in Bulgarian], 
(Silistra: DEMOS foundation, 2005), p. 51. 

20 K. Nushev, Hristijanskoto uchenie za spravedlivostta. Bogoslovsko-etichesko izsledvane [Christian 
Teaching about Justice: Theological-ethical Research, in Bulgarian] (Sofia: Veren, 2008), p. 314. 

21 http://www.pravoslavieto.com/docs/human_rights/declaration_ru_en.htm, accessed 1 November 2011. 
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The value and dignity of every human being is a main theological 
thesis, based on the biblical affirmation of man’s creation in God’s image. 
Man is a person, capable of shaping his life with responsibility and being 
conscious before society and God. The personal dignity of every human, 
rising from God’s likeness, is a gift from God. Therefore it should be 
esteemed by all people, and by all social, state, and international 
organizations. Every lawful country regulates and protects, through its 
basic laws and international acts, the inviolable and immutable rights, 
freedom, and human dignity of its people. Through human rights, the 
realization of the principles of peace, justice, and solidarity can be fulfilled 
in human societies. 

In conclusion, we can affirm that the concept of human rights relates 
to Christian concepts of human nature. Out of this, we can see two 
applications constituting conceptual foundations for political and legal 
mechanisms for human rights. The first is that every person has irrevocable 
worth, which belongs to his nature. This has its foundations in the Biblical 
teaching of creation of man according to God’s image and likeness. 
Secondly, the acknowledgement of people’s free will and open choices are 
one of the main characteristics of human nature. The person has the right, 
by his or her choices, to determine themselves. The Holy Fathers 

unanimously regarded human freedom as one of the manifestations of God 

22 

in humankind." 

According to Archbishop Anastasios Yannoulatos, Orthodox thought 
does not agree with other proclamations of human rights in all areas. 
However, the church has said that human rights undoubtedly exist and 
approves of the main terms - human dignity, freedom, and equality. 
Whereas the Western way of thinking underlines the mind and the intellect 
as the main characters of God’s image, Orthodox theology puts great stress 
on dignity, freedom, and love, accepting as a starting point love and the 
community of persons in freedom and harmony, as in the persons in the 
Holy Trinity . 23 
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22 Father Grigorii Riabih, ‘Pravoslavieto i pravata na choveka’ [Orthodoxy and Human Rights, in 
Bulgarian], report presented at the theological discussions of the Russian Orthodox Church with 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany, http://www.pravoslavie.bg/npaBo/npaBOCJiaBHeTO-H-npaBaTa- 
Ha-noBetca accessed 1 November 2011. 

23 Anastasios Yannoulatos, The Orthodox and Globalization, pp. 46-53. 



